BOLIVIA'S LOFTY ALTIPLANE 


The High Plateau atop the Andes, 
cold and treeless —-~ 3 miles high, 
500 miles long -— 80 miles wide, 
dominates the world's airways. 


Whoever controls this natural base 

for jet bombers is master of the air, 

the strategic hae of attack against the 

United States and the Free World, 
The world's largest, highest, aid most strategic 
Air Base lies ready as a staging base tor gigantic 
jet bombers and atomic intercontinental missiles 
unless America and the United Nations take 
decisive action in defense of freedom at once. 
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A Lightning Revolution 


December 20, 1943 


The seizure of the Telephone Building 


he hour was one-thirty in the morning, the 
date December 20, 1943. The sleeping city of La Paz 
was Cloaked in silence. Along Mercado Street a band of 
armed men cautiously advanced on the unguarded Tele- 
phone Building, where a few employees were on night 
duty. The intruders levelled their guns and the staff sur- 
rendered without trying to resist. In a few minutes the 
Telephone Building was in the hands of the revolution- 
aries, who began sending out calls to top administration 
leaders to come to the defense of the Government. Fall- 
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ing into the trap, the victims were arrested as they has- 
tened towards the Palacio Quemado* and were taken 
to the Transit Bureau, headquarters of the revolution. 

Transit Director Major Alberto Taborga had un- 
til that moment been a trusted servant of the Govern- 
ment and aide-de-camp to the President, General En- 
rique Pefiaranda. When he had asked for additional 
arms two or three days earlier on the pretext of guard- 
ing against a possible revolution, no one had questioned 
his intentions. Now, in the early hours of December 20, 
Major Taborga became the interim leader of the revo- 
lution. 

At Police Headquarters there was momentary alarm 
when telephone calls were not answered, but reassur- 
ances from the Telephone Building were quickly forth- 
coming. Just a few units out of order, was the explana- 
tion, and the repairmen were already at work. 


President Periaranda taken prisoner 


Half an hour after the seizure of the Telephone 
Building, eighty Transit Bureau men broke into the resi- 
dence of President Pefiaranda. The General was a vet- 
eran of three years’ service in the Chaco War and had 
won successive promotions on the battlefield until he 
had been made Commander-in-Chief of the Army. As 
a soldier, he had learned never to show fear. Although 


*“The Burnt Palace,” the residence of the President. So called 
because it was once nearly destroyed by fire. 
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taken completely by surprise, he refused to surrender 
and when the men tried to force him to leave the Palace 
with them he struck them with his fists. His young chil- 
dren, who witnessed the scene, began to cry. For four 
hours he held out, trying to gain time in the hope that 
the supporters of the constitutional Government would 
put down the revolt. Finally, as day was breaking, he 
gave in. As he was being taken into the street he heard 
a voice crying, “Kill him!” and saw that one of the men 
was aiming his gun at him. He deflected the gun bar- 
rel with a quick motion of his arm and the shot went 
through the roof. 

At the Pandptico, as the national penitentiary is 
called, the revolutionaries tried by threats, insults and 
false promises to induce him to submit his resignation, 
but he refused. At last they forged his signature and the 
next editions of the newspapers carried the “Resigna- 
tion of the President of the Republic.” 

A few hours later looting began, encouraged by the 
revolutionaries, who sought to stir up the populace by 
broadcasting in both Spanish and Aymara, the language 
of the Indians. The houses of the President and the Min- 
isters of Government and Finance, among others, were 
reduced to ruins. 

Towards evening the deposed President, accom- 
panied by the Chilean Ambassador, was allowed to de- 
part for the Chilean coastal city of Arica. Before he left 
the Pandptico a prisoner approached him, shook his 
hand and offered him his only blanket. The President, 
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touched by the gesture, was puzzled. “You commuted 
my death sentence,” was the prisoner’s explanation. 

Having sent the President into exile, the revolution- 
aries at once proceeded to declare him a traitor and to 
announce his expulsion from the Army. Confiscation 
of his property followed and his family, friends and sup- 
porters were persecuted. Even his servants were not 
spared; two of them, in fact, were so severely beaten 
that they died as a result. 


Pefiaranda’s record 


General Pefiaranda himself had come to power not 
by means of a coup but through free elections held on 
April 15, 1940, with the support of the Concordancia, a 
coalition of the major political parties. In the exercise 
of his office he had scrupulously respected the law. There 
was no trace of the caudillo in his make-up. Easy-going 
by nature, more soldier than statesman, of average in- 
telligence and thoroughly honest, as his extreme poverty 
in exile was to attest, he never thirsted for power. On 
the contrary, he had had to be restrained on several oc- 
casions from resigning a post in which he did not feel 
at home. 

Throughout Pefiaranda’s term of office the three 
branches of the Government had functioned in com- 
plete independence of each other. The official records 
of the period show that vigorous free debate had been 
carried on in both houses of Congress. Freedom of the 
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press had prevailed. Even his worst enemies could not 
ca'l Pefiaranda a tyrant. Moreover, in his effort to 
achieve national unity by governing through all the po- 
litical parties he had welcomed the collaboration of 
even those who had most strongly opposed him. Victor 
Paz Estenssoro, who was to be one of the leaders of the 
revolution in December 1943 and President of the Re- 
public a decade later, had served briefly as his Minister 
of Economy. 

His foreign policy was even more strikingly enlight- 
ened, especially where the war in Europe was concerned. 
As early as July 1941, when no nation in America, not 
even the United States, had yet broken relations with 
the Axis, he expelled the German Minister to Bolivia, 
Emst Wendler, although the Nazis at that time were 
riding the tide of victory. 

Under the Lend-Lease Act Pefiaranda had obtained 
from the United States a commitment to supply Bolivia 
with several million dollars’ worth of arms, part of which 
had already been delivered, while the remainder lay in 
United States ports packed and ready for immediate 
shipment. At the same time a contract was being nego- 
tiated for the sale of Bolivian tin which would have en- 
sured the nation’s prosperity for years to come. It was 

to have been signed before December 31 and the Presi- 
dent of the Bolivian Senate, Manuel Carrasco, had al- 
ready gone to Washington for that purpose. 

Finally, presidential elections were to have been 
held only four months later, on the first Sunday in May 
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1944. President Pefiaranda’s administration was looked 
upon as a bridge between the militarism which had gov- 
erned by force since the end of the Chaco War and the 
civilian rule which the nation hoped to see restored. 

The revolution of December 1943 changed the en- 
tire picture. Soon the war materials which Bolivia had 
been expecting from the United States were shipped to 
Europe instead. The contract for the sale of Bolivian 
tin to the United States was never signed and the nego- 
tiations were suspended. 

It was indeed a model “lightning revolution.” Every- 
thing had been planned in detail and when it occurred 
it was practically bloodless. Only a few sentinels were 
killed at their posts, unknown soldiers of democracy to 
whose memory no monument would ever be raised. 


I] 


Background of the Coup 


1932-1943 


The Chaco War and the military secret society 


For Bolivia the Chaco War, in which it had 
fought Paraguay from 1932 to 1935 over a border dis- 
pute, had meant economic disaster, the death of an es- 
timated fifty or sixty thousand of her youth and the loss 
of a huge expanse of territory. Bitterness and disillusion 
were the result and soon two sinister groups came ae ; 
being to capitalize on the prevailing discontent. is 
was a secret military society which was at first calle 
the Marshal Santa Cruz Lodge but later came to be 
known as RADEPA for Razon de patria (Cause of the 
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Fatherland). The other was a group of daring young 
men who were subsequently to call themselves the Na- 
tional Revolutionary Movement (MNR). The Lodge 
had had its origin in the prisoner-of-war camps in Par- 
aguay, where many of the captured officers had banded 
together to plan their defense th the event that they 
should be held responsible for the war and brought to 
trial upon their return home. That initial objective soon 
took on a military and political coloring and after the 
officers had returned to Bolivia the group began to pat- 
tern itself on secret societies of the J apanese type, such 
as the Black Dragon. Its members, sworn to keep faith 
with each other until death, resolved that they would 
play an active part in the new era of Bolivia’s history 
and to that end invoked “the fresh skeletons of fifty 
thousand compatriots who, facing the enemy and dream- 
ing of the greatness of the fatherland, had shown the 
path of duty among the tuscales of the southeast.”* 
According to the society’s by-laws, it was to be “a 
secret Lodge with a cellular structure” whose purpose 
was “to uphold and defend the stability of a Govern- 
ment instituted by its members.” It was divided into 
three groups of cells. The third or highest group was to 
“control all administrative acts of the Government and 
of those associated with it, to ensure the morality of their 
conduct” and to “ensure that the primary activity of the 


*The tusca is a bush that grows in the Chaco. 
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Government should be directed towards fulfillment OF 
the governmental program laid down by the Lodge. 
The members of the second group were to “support the 
Government in word and deed if it fulfilled its duties as 
envisaged in the program and to withdraw their support 
and bring about its replacement and punishment if it 
did not.” The cells of the first group constituted the 
“muscular strength of the Lodge” and were to “carry 
out the orders issued by the chiefs,” reporting “any act 
harmful to the country” committed by “any national or 
foreigner.” Offenders were to be tried by “judicial cells” 
whose task was to “administer justice against the mem- 
bers of the Lodge and any nationals or foreigners acting 
against the interests of the nation,” without an indict- 
ment and without witnesses, on the basis of an anony- 
mous written denunciation. Responsibility for carrying 
out sentences was to be decided among the members of 
the different cells by lot and it was specified that “no 
offense or crime against the fatherland or the Lodge 
should go unpunished.” 

The majority of the Lodge members eventually 
drifted to the School of Arms and Higher War College 
of the city of Cochabamba, where an Italian military 
mission was using its strategic position to inculcate 
Fascist doctrine and demonstrate its methods. During 
1943 the Lodge extended its tentacles throughout the 
country and some of its leaders occupied key positions 
in the Army, particularly on the General Staff. 
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The rise of the MNR 


The new political group which was to become th: 
MNR had meanwhile been increasing its numbers and 
striving to organize a party of its own. Characterized b" 
a spirit of violence, resentment of the existing social or- 
der and the contempt for human life which the experi- 
ence of the Chaco War had bred in many of their gen- 
eration, the members of the group eventually found their 
outlet in rabid chauvinism. The Nazi-Fascist fifth col- 
umn, working through the German Legation, the Trans- 
Ocean Agency and the German Club, encouraged that 
spirit from the start. Having originally concentrated its 
attacks on the evils of the past, the group soon began 
inveighing against the concept of democracy and the 
men who represented it, the Allied nations, Pan-Ameri- 
canism and the Good Neighbor Policy. One of the prin- 
cipal spokesmen for the group, Alberto Mendoza Lépez, 
who fancied himself a “philosopher,” wrote that “Pan- 
Americanism had succeeded by bribery and force of 
arms in imposing the crushing weight of slavery on the 
Indo-American peoples” and that the Wars of the Pacific 
and of Acre (in which Bolivia had been defeated by 
Chile and Brazil respectively) had been “the Machiavel- 
lian work of Anglo-Yankee imperialism.” To accept 
Pan-Americanism, he concluded, would therefore be 
to “commit the crime of high treason against the father- 


land.” 
- It was in 1941, at a time when the Axis was win- 
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ning victory after victory, that the group decided upon 
its official name: National Revolutionary Movement. 
The party’s nationalist appeal, its novelty, its promises 
of a glorious future for Bolivia, attracted many young 
idealists who thought it would be the country’s salvation 
and only later realized how mistaken they had been. 


The Nazi program and its Bolivian counterpart 


The program of the Movement was made public on 
June 7, 1942 under the signatures of the “High Com- 
mand.” In its preamble it attacked both “Yankee im- 
perialism,” which it accused of monopolizing foreign 
trade, and the “inquisitorial court of the Black List.” If 
that attitude was in harmony with the Nazi fifth col- 
umn’s campaign, other aspects were still more signifi- 
cant. The very word “movement” was one which could 
be found over and over again in “Mein Kampf.” The 
“Principles and Bases of Action” laid down in the pro- 
gram were in large part an echo of the National-Social- 
ist Party program in Germany, as may be seen from the 
following comparison: 
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Program of the Bolivian 
National Revolutionary 
Movement 


“We demand that foreign stock- 
holders and capital should be 
strictly prohibited from partici- 
pating in the ownership of news- 
papers, magazines or other 
publications. We demand a law 
obliging newspapers or other or- 
gans of publicity to inform the 
civil or military authorities when 
they engage the services of for- 
eign editors or contributors, 
specifying their salaries and the 
services which they perform.” 


“We demand the absolute pro- 
hibition of Jewish immigration 
and any other nonproductive im- 
migration.” 


“We call for the support of 
everyone in extirpating the great 
private monopolies, and demand 
that all retail commercial activ- 
ity should be conducted exclu- 
sively by Bolivians.” 


Program of the German 
National-Socialist 
Party 


“We demand the adoption of 
legal measures to combat delib- 
erate political fraud and its prop- 
agation through the press. To 
promote the establishment of a 
national German press, we de- 
mand: 

(a) that all newspaper editors 
and their assistants who use the 
German language should belong 
to the German nation; 

(b) that non-German news- 
papers should be permitted to 
operate only if they obtain a spe- 
cial license from the State; 

(c) that non-Germans should 
be prohibited by law from in- 
vesting in or influencing German 
newspapers.” 


“All non-German immigration 
must be stopped. We demand 
that all non-Aryans who have 
come to Germany since August 
2, 1914, should be compelled to 
leave German territory forth- 
with.” 


“We demand the nationaliza- 
tion of all businesses organized 
to date in the form of trusts.” 


“We demand the death penalty 
for speculators, usurers, black- 
mailers, forgers, suborners of 
public officials and traffickers in 
vice.” 


“The faith of the nation is ac- 
complishing its redemption. With 
that faith and with the invincible 
might of our movement, deep- 
rooted and impassioned, we shall 


“We demand the unrelenting 
persecution of those whose ac- 
tivities may be prejudicial to the 
common interest. The sordid 
criminals who conspire against 
the welfare of the nation, the 
usurers, the speculators, etc., 
must be punished with death, 
whatever their creed or race.” 


“The leaders of the Party vow 
to dedicate themselves without 
faltering — and at the cost of 
their lives, if necessary — to the 
fulfillment of the foregoing.” 


conquer our destiny, ready to 
sacrifice our lives for Bolivia.” 


With such a program it was not surprising that the 
new party should oppose Pefiaranda’s foreign policy 
and urge that Bolivia’s strategic ores should be sold to 
Japan instead of the United States. In characteristically 
totalitarian fashion it used its few deputies in Congress 
and its sensationalist press to wage a systematic cam- 
paign of vilification against the country’s outstanding 
democratic leaders. 


Bolivia breaks relations with the Axis 


The administration, ignoring the MNR’s attacks, 
broke relations with the Axis countries on J anuary 28, 
1942. On May 5 of the following year, during a visit to 
Washington made at the invitation of President Roose- 
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velt, President Pefiaranda affixed his signature to the 
Atlantic Charter and on December 4, 1943 Bolivia de- 
clared war on Germany, Italy and Japan. 

The secret military lodge and the MNR had mean- 
while come to an understanding, as they were boun< 
to have done sooner or later, given their common cul: 
of violence and hatred, their contempt for democrac 
and law, their advocacy of demagogy as a political 
weapon, their abomination of Bolivia’s past, the totali- 
tarian orientation of their leaders, the terroristic by- 
laws of the one and the Nazi-like program of the other, 
their stress on youth, their impatience and their ambi- 
ae The result was the lightning revolution of Decem- 

r 20. , 


Diplomatic isolation of the new regime 


The first question asked abroad was, “Who are 
the revolutionaries?” The name of Major Gualberto 
Villarroel, Chairman of the Government Junta, meant 
nothing, for until then he had been entirely unknown. 
When it was learned, however, that leaders of the MNR 
were among the new cabinet members and that their 
party, backed by RADEPA, had been responsible for 
the upheaval, the reaction was one of apprehension and 
distrust, for the party’s links with Nazism and its own 
Nazi-like program and methods were already well 
known. The democratic press immediately sounded the 
alarm. Ercilla of Santiago, for example, published the 
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impressions of the Chilean senator Humberto Alvarez 
Suarez, who had been in La Paz at the time. The revo- 
lution, he testified, had been the work of “young Boliv- 
ian Army men and the MNR, which had always main- 
tained a close relationship with the German Nazi re- 
gime.” In the United States Walter Lippman recognized 
that the Putsch had been prepared by a conspiratorial 
group whose leaders were in contact with Berlin. Similar 
comments appeared in other newspapers throughout 
the Americas, with the notable exception of certain pro- 
Nazi publications in Argentina, where the Perén regime 
was already in the process of incubation. 

The machinery for consultation set up by succes- 
sive Conferences of Foreign Ministers of the American 
Republics immediately went into action, with the result 
that in January 1944, a month after the revolution, nine- 
teen of the twenty-one American States — all those ex- 
cept Argentina and Bolivia itself — approved a confi- 
dential Memorandum of the United States Department 
of State which concluded that the members of the rul- 
ing Junta in La Paz were under Nazi influence and un- 
friendly to the cause of inter-American defense. It added 
that, according to information received, parts of the 
platform and program of the MNR were hostile to the 
interests of the continent; that the MNR had been con- 
nected with Nazi groups in Germany and Argentina; 
that the Army officers closely linked to the Junta had 
received financial assistance from pro-Nazi sources; 
and that since it had assumed power the Junta’s actions 
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had indicated that it was continuing its relationship with 
Nazi Germany. 

With regard to the influence which the Argentin: 
Government had had on developments in Bolivia, thi: 
Memorandum stated that in July 1943 Victor Pai 
Estenssoro had made a trip to Buenos Aires, where hz 
had been received twice by President Ramirez, the firs: 
time officially and the second time confidentially; tha: 
nationalist and military circles in Argentina had show- 
ered him with attention; that he had participated in a 
Government-sponsored program on Radio Prieto, a sta- 
tion supported by German funds; that he had made a 
speech at the Club del Plata stressing the bonds cf 
brotherhood that linked the MNR with the revolution- 
ary movement in Argentina and expressing the hope 
that a similar government would soon be established in 
Bolivia; that plans had been drawn up on that occasion 
for Argentina to support the revolution when it should 
break out in Bolivia; that Paz Estenssoro had received 
financial assistance from Admiral Scasso; and that ar- 
rangements had been made for the rebels to receive 
arms from Argentina. 

The document further noted that the United States 
and Colombian Embassies at La Paz and the offices of 
La Raz6n, which it called the most decidedly pro-Allied 
newspaper in La Paz, had been stoned. 

Some years later Cordell Hull confirmed in his 
Memoirs the information given in the State Depart- 
ment’s Memorandum. “There were substantial indica- 
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tions,” he wrote, “that the revolution had been engi- 
neered with German money and by Nazi and Argen- 
tine agents operating from bases in Argentina.” 

President Roosevelt wrote a letter to the deposed 
President Pefiaranda on February 17, 1944 in which 
he expressed his deep concern over the coup. It was a 
serious matter for the internal peace and security of the 
hemisphere, he noted, when influences hostile to the 
principles advocated by the American republics inter- 
vened to overthrow friendly governments and establish 
regimes opposed to the Allied cause. 

Confronted with such evidence, the American re- 
publics (with the exception of Argentina, which had 
hastened to establish relations with the Junta) decided 
not to recognize the new Bolivian Government and some 
actually withdrew their envoys. 

Such a development was without precedent in the 
history of the Americas. 
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Washington ’*s Naive 
Ambassador 


1944 


The regime changes its tune 


A SUDDEN warning that all foreigners must 
have their papers in order with the police in a month’s 
time so alarmed the Jewish refugees that about half of 
them out of a total of 15,000 fled to Chile and Argen- 
tina. Then the new Government suddenly adopted a 
new tactic. The erstwhile fanatic enemies of democracy 
began disavowing their past, denouncing their own doc- 
trines, excoriating Hitler. Victor Paz Estenssoro, the 
leader of the MNR, went so far as to declare that his 
party had supported the revolt “because the former 
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Government had not cooperated closely enough with 
the United States.” “In the future,” he added, “we shall 
continue to support the United Nations. All interna- 
tional commitments, as well as the Atlantic Charter, 
will be scrupulously respected by the new Government.” 
He then announced that the authorities were proceeding 
energetically against citizens of the Axis countries. 

This change of heart was not as surprising as it 
might seem. The war situation had drastically changed. 
Italy had been invaded and conquered, Germany and 
Japan were rapidly going down to defeat. After Pearl 
Harbor all the American republics except Argentina 
had broken diplomatic relations with the Axis and many 
of them had declared war. There was no longer any 
choice. International pressure was irresistible, the more 
so because Bolivia’s economy had always been so 
largely dependent on the United States. 

Yet even as it was professing such devotion to the 
United States the new Government was negotiating be- 
hind the scenes to form a “Southern Bloc” which would, 
in effect, have counteracted United States influence. 
On March 6, 1944 the Foreign Minister telegraphed 
the Bolivian Charge d’affaires at Santiago instructing 
him to put the proposal before the Chilean Government. 
“The three countries,” said the telegram, meaning Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia and Chile, “united by similar purposes 
in the present and the future, should reach an under- 
standing which would make possible the formation of 
a solid politico-economic bloc.” The Chilean Foreign 
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Office rejected the proposal and President Rios made 
his Position clear by stating in his 1944 message to the 
Chilean Congress, “The country’s foreign policy will 
Oppose any attempt to set up exclusive blocs at the ex- 
pense of hemispheric unity.” 


The “ouster” of the MNR 


Soon the Bolivian people, who had been innocent 
bystanders in the December revolution, began to feel 
the effects of non-recognition. The suspension of nego- 
tiations for the sale of tin to the United States and the 
loss of the war materials which had been ready for de- 
livery were followed by the cancellation of priorities in 
favor of Bolivian trade and the halting of United States 
economic and technical cooperation. The lack of for- 
eign exchange meant a scarcity of sorely-needed im- 
ported foodstuffs and a corresponding rise in the cost 
of living, contrary to the promises of the MNR. Faced 
with such a situation, the new Government resolved to 
adopt what appeared on the surface to be a truly heroic 
measure: the expulsion of the party, whose pro-Nazism 
had been the primary cause of Bolivia’s diplomatic iso- 
lation. The MNR Ministers went through the farce of 
resigning their posts and jeft the Palace by the front 
door, only to slip back in through the rear. In reality 
they were more powerful in the Government than be- 
fore, since they were now free to maneuver behind the 
scenes yet ostensibly shared no responsibility. 
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Mr. Warren’s report 


Nevertheless, the farce brought about the desired 
results. The entire continent reacted favorably to what 
it interpreted as a sign of the good intentions of the 
Villarroel Government and its sympathy for the demo- 
cratic cause. After an exchange of views with some of 
the Latin American Foreign Ministries, the United 
States decided to send an observer to La Paz with a 
view to recognizing the new Government if the situation 
seemed to warrant such action. The elderly diplomat, 
Avra Warren, who had just been appointed Ambassa- 
dor to Panama, was chosen to carry out the mission. 

Timing its action to coincide with Warren’s arrival 
in May 1944, the new regime suddenly uncovered what 
was described for foreign consumption as a “sinister 
German-Japanese espionage organization.” A veritable 
man-hunt followed as Japanese and Germans, irrespec- 
tive of age or sex, were rounded up and shipped to Pan- 
ama in American Flying Fortresses, there to be handed 

over to the United States authorities. Needless to say, 
the provisions of the Bolivian Constitution protecting 
foreigners were totally disregarded. 

In June Mr. Warren, having been lavishly enter- 
tained and shown what the regime wanted him to see, 
forwarded his report to the Department of State. While 
it was true, he said, that the MNR was largely respon- 
sible for the Junta’s having been labeled a Nazi-inspired 
regime, the party had now been ousted from the Gov- 
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ernment. Villarroel had assured him, moreover, tha: 
the MNR had no possibility of winning in the congres- 
sional elections which were scheduled for the following 
month. He was convinced that the provisional Govern- 
ment enjoyed strong support among all classes, that the 
other parties would be willing to cooperate with it and 
that Villarroel would in due time be legitimately elected 
President of the Republic. 


Cuba’s observer dissents 


At that same time another official observer, the bril- 
liant Cuban journalist and diplomat Enrique Pizzi de 
Porras, arrived at La Paz determined to uncover the 
truth and report it in full. Having sought out and con- 
versed with newspapermen, students, soldiers and busi- 
nessmen, he sent an urgent confidential cablegram to 
the Cuban Foreign Minister. “The Bolivian people,” he 
reported, were “suffering abuses and tortures which 
dwarfed those experienced by the Cuban people in the 
bloodiest days of Anciarte, Calvo and Balmaceda.”* 
“It would be a blot on our history as lovers of freedom 
and justice,” he concluded, “if Cuba were to recognize 
the Villarroel Government.” 

The next day he forwarded to his Government an 

extensive report in which he made the following ob- 
servations: “All the barbarous procedures of the 


*Police officials of the Machado regime in Cuba. 
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Gestapo are now being applied in this country. . . . To 
impress foreign opinion they have pretended to expel 
from the ruling Junta certain pro-Nazi elements (who) 
continue to function unofficially within the presidential 
palace (and who) will come out into the open as soon 
as recognition is obtained. . . . There is a sinister organi- 
zation in Bolivia called the Marshal Santa Cruz Lodge 
(RADEPA), made up of forty-five officers. As these 
conspirators control a number of regiments, they have 
been able to acquire power over the nation as a whole 
and have suppressed freedom of expression among the 
Bolivian people. ... Conservatives, Communists, Social- 
ists, Liberals, Radicals and Republicans, all are being 
persecuted. . . . The castor-oil treatment seems hardly 
worth mentioning, since this typically Fascist practice 
is mild compared with the other methods they are using. 
... The only hope of the Bolivian people lies in free 
elections. That hope would be destroyed if recognition 
were granted first, for the Government, feeling its in- 
ternational position assured, would have no scruples 
about forcing its own candidates on the electorate.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Warren’s judgment prevailed 
and in the last week of June, just before the congres- 
sional elections, the United States decided to recognize 
the Junta headed by Major Villarroel. The other Ameri- 
can republics soon followed suit. 

Once recognition had been obtained, violence and 
terror in Bolivia were given free rein. 
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IV 


The Gestapo in Action 


1944 


Prisoners tortured 


Tue totalitarian characteristics of the men who 
had seized power in Bolivia were nowhere more bru- 
tally manifested than at the Pandptico, the enormous 
penitentiary situated on La Paz’s Plaza San Pedro. Po- 
litical prisoners were sent to cells in the gloomiest, damp- 
est and filthiest part of the prison, called “Guanay” after 
an unhealthful region of the country where vermin, wild 
beasts and tropical diseases abound. There they were 
deprived not only of the food sent them by their families 
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but even of beds and blankets. Yet that was only the 
beginning. On January 17, 1944 physical torture was ; 
instituted. In subsequent accounts of their ordeals two” 
of the earliest victims, General Alcoreza and Pedro 
Zilveti Arce, had the same story to tell of being im- 
mersed in the pool in the prison courtyard and shot at 
by the sadistic Director of the prison, Captain Carmelo 
Cuellar. Alcoreza, a former Prefect of La Paz, was or- 
dered to kneel before a crucifix illuminated by two can- 
dles and write an account, to be dictated by Cuellar, of 
embezzlements supposedly committed by Pefiaranda, 
his Ministers and Alcoreza himself. When he refused he 
was told that he was to be killed. He was dragged down- 
stairs by the heels, kicked and beaten, and finally thrown 
into a narrow cell. Zilveti Arce, a former Minister of 
Government, was put through repeated mock execu- 
tions and tauntingly urged to commit suicide through- 
out a period of thirty-two days. The physical injuries he 
sustained were such that he was finally hospitalized for 
five months. 

Nestor V. Galindo, a lawyer, was simultaneously 
whipped and tortured with an electric device. Among 
those who enjoyed the spectacle of his suffering were 
two men whose names were to appear over and over 
again in the chronicle of the regime’s atrocities: Major 
Jorge Eguino, the national Director of Police, and Cap- 
tain José Escdbar, Police Chief of La Paz. “My body 
was covered with wounds and I fell to the floor uncon- 
scious,” Galindo later reported, “but they dashed water 
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in my face to revive me.” When he had finally been 
taken back to his cell he asked for a drink of water, 
which was refused. Later “a little Indian soldier” took 
pity on him and brought him water in a sardine can. 
Another who was tortured on the same night wa: 
Enrique Hertzog, formerly Minister of Labor and des- 
tined to become President of the Republic after the fall 
of the Villarroel regime. He had come to the Panéptico 
of his own accord on the day of the revolution to share 
the fate of President Pefiaranda and had been impris- 
oned ever since. He was subjected to tortures similar to 
those inflicted on Galindo and a bayonet was slowly 
twisted into his thigh. Seriously wounded, he succeeded 
in smuggling a message to his brother, Carlos, in th: 
refuse from his food, asking him to send him bandages. 
sulpha, cotton and disinfectant. “Try to get the civilian 
Ministers to come to see me,” he added. Carlos Hertzo: 
obtained an audience with the President, who gave hin 
a note for Cuellar, the Director of the Pandptico. Whe: 
Cueller read the note he was furious. “President Vi'- 
larroel can give orders in the Palace,” he said. “Herz 
Major Eguino is boss!” He refused to let the visitor se2 
his brother. Carlos Hertzog went back to the Palace and 
said to the President, “Here is your note. It seems that 


, ...you have no authority at the Pandptico.” 


Most of the civilian Ministers refused to try to help 
the prisoner, doubtless for fear of what might happen 
to them if they did. There was, however, one courageous 
exception: Enrique Baldivieso, Minister of Foreign Af- 
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fairs. He went to the Pandptico and talked at length 
with both Hertzog and Galindo. Then he went to the 
Palace and told the President what he had learned. As 
he described the scene later, Villarroel put his head in 
his hands and said, “I didn’t become President for this. 
... I’m going to resign. . . .” Baldivieso replied that his 
resignation would not settle the matter. “What you 
should do,” he said, “is to reassert your authority, which 
you seem to be losing.” That same night, after threaten- 
ing that he himself would resign if no action were taken, 
Baldivieso succeeded in obtaining the release of Hertzog 
and Galindo. 

Most of the other political prisoners at the Pandép- 
tico were similarly humiliated and tortured. At the 
Calama Barracks, meanwhile, the carabineers had insti- 
tuted the same Gestapo-like procedures. Mario Salazar, 
a lawyer, subsequently related that he had been forced 
to drink “a can of dirty lubricating oil because they said 
castor oil was too expensive.” After twenty days’ im- 
prisonment he was told that he had been arrested “by 
mistake” and was allowed to go free. He saw a fellow 
victim, Captain Pando, lying in bed with a broken arm 
as the result of being beaten when he refused to drink 
a dose of oil. 

University and even high-school students were not 
spared. At police headquarters in the city of Oruro a 
boy named Pedro Tito Atahuichy was tortured and 
hung by his toes. A student at the American Institute 
in La Paz, Rémulo Arellano Sanchez, was tortured to 
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make him reveal the whereabouts of his father, accord- 
ing to a statement signed by the Director, Howard W. 
Yoden. When he refused to speak he was further tor- 
tured with an electric device and threatened with a te- 
volver. “I was in such pain,” he related during the con- 
gressional investigation four years later, “that I could 
not tell how long they went on torturing me. I think it 
must have been more than half an hour. Then I was 
thrown unconscious into a damp cell.” 

Despite the precautions taken by the police and 
prison authorities to keep the public from finding out 
what was going on, the news gradually spread. The vari- 
ous women’s organizations of La Paz — the Red Cross 
and groups connected with the Church, labor, charities 
and institutions of higher learning — then joined in a 
written protest to the President, denouncing the activi- 
ties of his subordinates. “Never in the history of Bolivia,” 
ped concluded, “have such frightful excesses taken 
place.” 


Terror in the streets 


In the summer of 1944 terrorism spread to the 
streets. The first victim was José A. Arze, leader of the 
Left Revolutionary Party (PIR), a professor at La Paz 
University and a deputy-elect. He was ambushed and 
shot as he was coming home from a christening party 
with his mother and brother on the night of July 9. 
Wounded in the left lung, he was near death for many 
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days. The incident provoked such wide-spread indigna- 
tion that the Government felt constrained to make a 
show of condemning the attack and announced the offer 
of a reward of 100,000 Bolivian pesos for the arrest of 
the criminal. More than one innocent person was ar- 
rested by the police in their effort to placate public opin- 
ion. Two years later the man who had actually been 
guilty, a detective for the La Paz police named Angel 
Mendoza Vargas, revealed in a detailed confession that 
he had been ordered by his superiors to assassinate Dr. 
Arze. 

Another victim of intended assassination was Julio 
Alvarado, a deputy from the city of Sucre, who was 
assaulted on a street corner in La Paz at eleven o’clock 
in the morning by three carabineer officers in civilian 
clothes. Brutally beaten and left on the street in a pool 
of blood, he summoned enough strength to make his 
way to the Chamber of Deputies, where, despite his 
condition, he made a vigorous statement denouncing 
the attack. From there he went to the Chilean Em- 
bassy, where he was given asylum until he was able to 
escape from Bolivia. 


The MNR’s victory in the congressional elections 
of 1944 


While the police were terrorizing the opposition, 
the MNR was maneuvering to win the congressional 
elections scheduled for July 2. They won them as they 
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had set out to do: by violence, persecution and fraud, 
helping themselves to the resources of the National 
Treasury as the need arose. Mr. Warren’s reassuring 
report that the MNR had no possibility of winning the 
elections was thus shown up for the fatuous illusion that 
it was. 

Totalitarian procedures could not stifle the civic 
conscience of the Bolivian people and a coalition of 
parties was soon formed which called itself the Bolivian 
Democratic Union (UDB). It drew up a program aimed 
at “the extirpation of Nazi-Fascism, respect for the Con- 
stitution and the restoration of political freedoms.” 


Villarroel becomes President of the Republic 


The newly-elected Congress, in which representa- 
tives of the parties forming the UDB coalition were in 
a small minority, met and elected Gualberto Villarroel 
President of the Republic. Only a few months earlier 
he had been a little-known officer with an honorable 
record in the Chaco War, occupying a post as section 
chief on the General Staff. The “lightning revolution” 
had swept him into the post of President of the Govern- 
meni Junta and now, by indirect vote, he had been 
elevated to the highest office in the land, in violation of 
the constitutional provision that the President should 
be elected by direct suffrage. Such was the tradition of 
the coup d'etat in Bolivia: the triumphant caudillo set 
up his own Congress and then had himself proclaimed 
“Constitutional President of the Republic.” 
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The Kidnapping of 
Hochschild 


July 1944 


Hochschild and Blum disappear 


On July 30, 1944, the mine owner Maurice 
Hochschild and his manager, Adolf Blum, walked out 
of the Ministry of Government, relieved and happy that 
after months of futile effort they should finally have been 
granted permission to leave the country. They crossed 
the Plaza Murillo and entered the office of the La Paz 
Security Police to have their passports put in order for 
their departure. To their surprise, they were greeted by 
the notorious La Paz Police Chief himself, Captain 
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Escébar. His unwontedly courteous manner soon reas- 
sured them, however, and in a few minutes they were 
on their way again, their passports stamped and signed. 
As it was Sunday and consular offices were closed they 
drove out to the home of the Chilean Consul to have 
their passports visaed, expecting to leave for Santiago 
the next day. 

Suddenly, as they drove up in front of the Consul’s 
house, an automobile cut across their path and forced 
them to an abrupt stop. Three men armed with revolvers 
jumped out and ordered them to raise their hands. Their 
leader was none other than the national Director of 
Police, Major Jorge Eguino. Hochschild and Blum were 
forced into the other car and blindfolded. Then their 
papers and other belongings were taken away from 
them. When Hochschild asked where they were being 
taken Eguino ordered him to be silent, threatening to 
kill him if he did not obey. They were then told to sit 
on the floor of the car so that they would not be seen 
as they drove through the residential section and were 
taken to an old house on the outskirts of La Paz, where 
they were locked in a tiny room. There they spent the 
next thirty hours without food or water, sleeping on the 
hard floor and denied permission to leave the room even 
to relieve themselves. : 

At the home of the Consul, no one realized what 
had happened. He and his family had been finishing 
their lunch in the dining-room when the event occurred 
and had not been aware of anything out of the ordinary. 
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A woman living in the next house, however, Sra. Rosa 
Scligno de Silvestro, had heard the sudden screeching 
of brakes and had looked out of the window. She had 
seen a black automobile driving away and had noted 
ite last two numbers on the license plate: 1 and 8. 

When neither Hochschild nor Blum had come home 
by ten o’clock that night their families began to worry. 
Their anxiety increased when it was learned that the 
automobile in which the two men had set out earlier 
in the day had been found abandoned in front of the 
Chilean Consul’s house. 

The next day the first rumors of the disappearance 
began to circulate in the capital. Three days later the 
newspapers confirmed the rumors and carried a con- 
spicuous announcement reading: 


ONE MILLION PESOS 
“A reward of one million pesos will be 
offered to any person discovering the 
whereabouts of Maurice Hochschild and 
Adolf Blum and bringing them back to 
their respective homes in this city.” 


The announcement was placed by the Hochschild firm. 
The news created a sensation and the press all over 
Latin America played it up as a front-page item. 
Who were Maurice Hochschild and Adolf Blum that 
their mysterious disappearance should arouse so much 
curiosity and concern? 
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Hochschild’s colorful career 


Blum was known only as a businessman who held 

the post of Manager of the firm of Mauricio Hochschild 
S.A.M.I. but the mine owner himself was a man of inter- 
national renown. He was a native of Germany, where 
he had studied engineering and had later acquired a 
Ph.D. Adventurous by nature, he had organized busi- 
hess enterprises, some successful, others less so, in vari- 
ous countries throughout the world. He had lived in 
Austria, Russia, Australia, the United States, Chile, 
Peru and Argentina and had become an Argentine citi- 
zen. Lured by the legend of Bolivia’s mineral wealth, 
he had come to Oruro and had set to work recondition- 
ing mines. He had quickly seen that there was profit to 
be derived not only from working new seams but also 
from applying modern methods to the extraction of low- 
grade ores in mines which had been virtually aban- 
doned. That had been the secret of his success in the 
mines of San José, Huanchaca and Cerro Rico de Potosi. 
At Colquiri, near Oruro, he had opened up entirely 
new tin mines and in the vicinity of Lake Titicaca he 
had later discovered a veritable mountain of zinc, which 
had come to be known as the “Matilde” mine. 

In time he had acquired enormous wealth but his 
interests had not been limited to his own business enter- 
prises. Taking a lively interest in Bolivian affairs, he had 
begun to write articles for the newspapers, many of 
which, because they told the unpalatable truth, had pro- 
voked widespread resentment. He had been criticized 
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as a busybody, a foreigner and a Jew. Accused of resist- 
inz the application of a new mining decree and of en- 
geging in subversive activities, he had been condemned 
tc death by the dictatorial regime of President Busch. 
The Minister of Mines and Petroleum, knowing that 
legal arguments would be unavailing, had intervened 
with a simple plea to the President to “have pity on the 
man.” Busch, an overgrown child by temperament and 
an impetuous hero of the Chaco War, had been so 
strongly affected by the last-minute appeal that he had 
stayed the execution and ordered the mine owner set 
free. 

His colorful history, his phenomenal business acu- 
men, his philanthropic activities and his striking person- 
ality had made Hochschild a celebrity throughout Latin 
America and it was only natural that his sudden disap- 
pearance should provoke excitement. When the news 
began to spread, the Minister of Government, Major 
Pacheco, hastened to announce through the La Paz 
daily La Razén that the police were “concentrating 
their efforts on locating Mr. Hochschild.” A National 
Bureau of Investigation (DNI) under the guidance of 
FBI agents from the United States had been set up in 
Bolivia after the declaration of war on the Axis to com- 
bat under-cover Nazi-Fascist activity, and the FBI chief, 
John Hubbard, was now given orders from Washington 
to investigate the Hochschild-Blum case. At the same 
time the Chilean Ambassador, Benjamin Cohen, was 

instructed by his Government to take action in the 
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matter, since the Oruro Mining Company, one of the 
enterprises controlled by Hochschild, had its headquar- 
ters at Santiago and a number of its stockholders were 
Chileans. 

The first clue was the number “18” on the license 
plate, confidentially reported to the DNI and the Chilean 
Ambassador by Sra. de Silvestro. That detail revealed 
that the car belonged to the Police Department, arous- 
ing the first suspicion that the police themselves were 
responsible for the disappearance of the two men. 

The offer of a reward by the Hochschild firm soon 
brought results. Gerard Goldberg, Vice President of the 
firm, told the story later to the Bolivian Consul at Lima 
in the following words: “On August 15 I received a 
message that Dr. Hochschild would be released if the 
firm paid a ransom of 700,000 pesos. After a lengthy 
exchange I agreed to the proposal and was informed of 
the manner in which the delivery of the money was 
to take place. Everything was cloaked in the utmost 
secrecy so that I should not know the identity of the 
persons involved. I delivered the 700,000 pesos to a 
person unknown to me, who took the greatest precau- 
tions to prevent me from identifying him.” 


Release of the prisoners 


On the following day, August 16, a police car left 
the two prisoners at the door of Hochschild’s house, 
where officials of their firm and the Military Attaché 
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of the Chilean Embassy were waiting for them. For 

-eventeen days they had been moved from one place to 

another, never knowing where they were or what was 

co become of them. When they had been told — falsely, 

is it turned out — that they were to be taken to Lake 

Titicaca, they had thought that they were going to be 

drowned and Blum had written a farewell letter to his 

wife which he had put in his pocket, hoping it would be 
found after his death. Both were in a weakened condi- 
tion as the result of their ordeal and Hochschild had lost 
over sixty pounds. Besieged with questions by reporters 
for the local newspapers as well as the UP and AP, they 
were still too fearful to speak of their experience. The 
Chilean Embassy granted them asylum and eventually 
the Ambassador obtained permission for them to leave 
the country. He and his staff, armed with revolvers, ac- 
companied them to the airport, for it had been learned 
that an attempt was to be made on the two men’s lives 
once they had left the Embassy. Only a few minutes 
after the plane took off police agents reached the air- 
port. There, balked of their prey, they beat the unfor- 
tunate clerk who had put through the routine authoriza- 
tion for the flight. 


The ransom 


In addition to the lump sum of 700,000 pesos paid 
by Goldberg to ransom the captives, a sum of 1,000,000 
pesos was exacted in partial payments over the next 
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two years. George Littmann, another high official of 
the Hochschild firm, gave details of the transaction to 
the congressional investigating committee in 1948. 
Upon being shown a receipt which had been discovered 
in the course of the investigation, he said to the investi- 
gators, “In the second half of August, I don’t know 
whether on instructions from Dr. Maurice Hochschild. 
Adolf Blum or Gerard Goldberg, I signed a note, in 
the name of the firm M. Hochschild S.A.M.L., under- 
taking to pay to Sra. Raquel Lépez de Guzman the sum 
of 1,000,000 pesos. I recognize my signature on this 
document . . . I have evidence that Sra. Guzman is the 
wife of Major Julian Guzman Gamboa of the carabi- 
neers, with whom I have spoken on several occasions, 
because I made the periodic payments directly to him, 
in cash. He would not accept payment by check and 
refused to sign receipts. . . . I made the final payment 
on June 5, 1946.” 

Later two officers of the carabineers who had been 
involved in the kidnapping, Victor Valdez Pacheco and 
Eduardo Prado, revealed to the congressional commit- 
tee that the intention had actually been to kill the victims 
and that Police Director Jorge Eguino had ordered two 
men to dig their graves but that the plan had fallen 
through when one of the latter had run away, fearing 
that he himself would be killed afterwards to cover up 
the crime. A hardware store receipt for the purchase 
of two picks and shovels, dated August 9, 1944 and 
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nade out to the Police Department, was introduced as 

evidence. Es% 
One of the most curious aspects of the whole story 

vas that the President himself was held prisoner in his 

own office for two hours by the police when he ordered 
he release of the kidnapped men. He was saved only 
»y the quick action of the Minister of Government, who 
countered the police move by throwing a ring of infan- 
‘ry around the Palace. The incident served to underline 
‘he Foreign Minister’s recent warning to the President 
hat he was losing control of his own regime. 
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VI 


The Murders of 


November 


1944 


The rebellion at Oruro 


O N November 18, 1944 a rebellion broke out 
at Oruro which, although of brief duration, was to have 
tragic and far-reaching consequences. The revolution- 
aries, most of them military men who wanted to see 
civilian rule restored and the Army taken out of politics, 
led the garrison of Challapata in an assault on the 
Oruro regiment, which surrendered without offering re- 
sistance. The rest of the country had been expected to 
rise at the same time but by noon the following day only 
the minor town of Trinidad in the northeast had joined 
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the rebellion. One hour later Government planes were 
dropping leaflets on Oruro urging the soldiers to resist 
the rebels and an Army division was on its way from 
La Paz. By six o’clock that evening the revolutionaries 
realized that their attempt was a failure and decided to 
try to escape into Chile. 

Police headquarters at Oruro were soon overflowing 
with prisoners. Two of them were engineers who had 
been assigned to blow up a rail line to prevent the arrival 
of the Army divisions coming from the capital. Two 
were colonels who had had no connection with the rising 
but had been arrested earlier at Cochabamba for other 
reasons and brought to Oruro with other political pris- 
oners on the way to La Paz. The revolutionaries had 
set them free and had later urged them to escape with 
them but the two had refused, thinking that as they had 
not been involved in the rebellion they had little to fear, 
whereas they might only bring suspicion on themselves 
if they tried to flee. They had therefore remained in the 
city and had taken rooms at a hotel. One of them had 
even given the name of the hotel to a police lieutenant 
whom he had met in the street. 

At twelve-thirty that night a grim exchange of mes- 
sages between La Paz and Oruro began. As there was 
no telephone connection the Minister of Government __ 
had to transmit his orders by telegraph. “Good evening,” 
read the first message. “Proceed immediately to execute ' 
the following: Colonel Pacieri, Colonel Garrén and en- | 
gineers Brito and Loaiza Beltran. Advise as soon as 
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executions have been carried out.” Oruro answered that 
the four men would be executed within two hours. La 
Paz then gave the names of others who were to be shot 
immediately if captured. A series of messages followed 
as those on the La Paz end of the wire, including Major 
Eguino and Captain Escébar of the police, waited im- 
patiently for the order to be carried out. Major Valencia 
at Oruro explained that as common sense advised tak- 
ing the prisoners to a spot some distance outside the 
town there would be a delay while transportation was 
arranged. Major Eguino replied sarcastically that “so 
much ceremony” was not required and warned Valencia 
that he would be in trouble if the executions were held 
up any longer. At six-fifteen a.m. Valencia announced 
the return to police headquarters of an officer who had 
just witnessed the killings. “Well done, Major Valen- 
cia!” came the final message. “Thank you for the news. 
Cordial regards.” 


Execution of the alleged rebels 


The prisoners themselves thought when they were 
ordered from their cells that they were simply being 
taken before the police chief for questioning and one 
of them picked up his bag but was told that “it would 
not be needed.” They were then led outside to a waiting 
automobile and driven to a spot near the village of 
Challacollo, about twenty kilometers from Oruro, fol- 
lowed by a second car filled with armed police. On the 
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way Colonel Garrén asked where they were going. 
“You're being exiled,” he was told. When the car finally 
stopped, the prisoners were bluntly informed that they 
were to be shot and were asked if they had any special 
requests. Colonel Garrén took off his overcoat and 
handed it to one of the police officers. “Give it to my 
son,” he said. “It’s the only thing I can leave him.” 
Colonel Pacieri asked permission to smoke a cigarette. 
Brito said nothing. Loaiza Beltran, the last to be shot, 
looked around at his captors and cried, “Can’t you at 
least spare me?” When they fired he was wounded in 
the left elbow but not killed. “Hurry up and kill me!” 
he begged. “Don’t let me suffer!” The lieutenant in com- 
mand of the firing squad stepped up and put a bullet 
through his brain and the bodies were buried in a shal- 
low grave. By that time day had broken, still and clear. 
The howling of the wind across the vast plateau had 
died down and in the near-by village of Challacollo 
morning fires were being lighted. 

The next day relatives and friends of the murdered 
men finally obtained permission to inter their remains 
in the Oruro cemetery and brought them secretly in a 
tefuse cart from their first grave to the plots assigned 
to them. 

The Government later issued a partial explanation 
of the incident, saying that the engineers had been guilty 
of blowing up the railroad bridge at Eucaliptos, al- 
though the bridge had actually not been seriously dam- 
aged and rail service had continued without interrup- 
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tion. As far as the two colonels were concerned, it was 
simply announced that they had been executed and no 
reason was given. 


Opposition leaders arrested at La Paz 


While the executions were being carried out near 
Oruro an even grimmer tragedy was unfolding at La 
Paz. Although there had been no revolutionary outbreak 
in the capital, a systematic campaign of persecution was 
launched against the regime’s enemies on November 19. 
By evening of that day the barracks of the Calama 
carabineer regiment, as infamous a place of torture as 
the Pandéptico, were filled with political prisoners. 
Among them was the sixty-five-year-old Senator Luis 
Calvo, one of the best-loved figures in Bolivian public 
life. A patriot, idealist and democrat, he had repeatedly 
suffered imprisonment and exile. Together with other 
leading citizens, he had founded the Republican Party. 
When the Chaco War had broken out in 1932 he had 
vigorously opposed it, realizing that it could only end 
in disaster for Bolivia. He had been in Chile when word 
had come in July 1944 that he had been elected Senator 
from Chuquisaca. Knowing all too well the political 
situation at home, he might have refused to take the risk 
of occupying an opposition bench in Congress, yet he 
did not hesitate. Once more he sacrificed his own inter- 
ests in order to serve his country and returned, for the 
last time, to La Paz. 
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Another opposition Senator who found himself im 
tte Calama Barracks that evening was Felix Capriles. 
He too had long been a well-known figure in Congress. 
He had publicly denounced Villarroel’s accession to the 
Presidency on the grounds that the Constitution called 
for direct popular election of the chief executive and 
barred a member of the armed forces on active duty 
from holding that post. With those words he had doubt- 
less written his own death warrant. 

The most brilliant young orator in Bolivia was the 
La Paz University professor Carlos Salinas Aramayo, 
who had had an outstanding career as a journalist, dip- 
lomat and cabinet minister. As Foreign Minister in 1943 
he had signed Bolivia’s declaration of war on the Axis. 
His name being thus linked in the public mind with the 
cause of the democracies, it was not surprising that he 
too should have been among the victims brought to- 
gether that night at the Calama Barracks. 

Two other well-known figures who were imprisoned 
at the same time were the jurist and former deputy and 
minister Ruben Terrazas and the Chaco War hero, Gen- 
eral Demetrio Ramos, who had retired after the fall of 
President Pefiaranda and was in no way associated with 
politics. 


The murders at “The Balcony” 


Crowded into narrow cells, the prisoners resigned 
themselves to their discomfort with the thought that as 
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they had had nothing to do with the rebellion at Oruro 
they did not have too much to fear. Towards one o’clock 
in the morning of November 20 a key was heard turning 
in the door of the cell occupied by Senator Calvo and 
fifteen others, some of whom had changed into their 
pajamas for the night. “I don’t think any of us were 
asleep,” the journalist Nicol4s Ortiz Pacheco recalled 
later. “For about an hour before that we had been talk- 
ing. A police officer appeared in the doorway, followed 
by three men with their revolvers raised. ‘Calvo, Terra- 
zas and Salinas Aramayo are to dress!’, he ordered. 
Senator Calvo protested. ‘If you want to question us 
you could wait till eight or nine in the morning,’ he said. 
‘You’re not in Congress now, so don’t argue,’ the officer 
answered. The three then dressed and Senator Calvo 
prepared to take his toilet articles with him but the offi- 
cer told him he wouldn’t need them.” 

As the three prisoners left the Barracks they were 
joined by Senator Capriles and General Ramos, who 
had been in another cell. Their hands were tied behind 
their backs and they were ordered into a truck. The 
driver, Humberto Baldivieso Salinas, who worked‘at the 
Barracks, gave a description of the death ride to the 
congressional committee investigating the incident sev- 
eral years later. 

“The one who tied their hands was the non-commis- 
sioned officer Lucio Banegas,” reported Baldivieso. 
“Major Guzman Gamboa stood guard with an auto- 
matic pistol.” (The latter was the man who was receiv- 
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ing the installment payments for the ransom of Hochs- 
child.) “Two of the prisoners were put on the front seat 
teside me... . During the drive the prisoners kept quiet. 
The only thing they complained about was that the posi- 
tions they had to sit in tired them. The one sitting next 
fo me was rather an elderly man. He asked me to pull 
ais arm to relieve his discomfort. Then he said, “This is 
ihe way they reward a man who has served his country!’ 
Ata turn in the road Major Guzman ordered me to stop 
he truck. He made the prisoners get out and ordered 
chem to march in single file to a distance of about 
wenty-five or thirty meters. Then he made them stand 
still while he and Banegas searched their pockets and 
threw everything they found onto the road. I saw hand- 
kerchiefs, wallets and key rings. The prisoners were 
standing very close together at the edge of the road, 
facing the precipice. Guzman came up behind them on 
the left and Banegas on the right just as I was getting 
out of the truck to see what was happening. Suddenly 
Theard shots and saw the men go down. One of them 
fell over the edge of the precipice and the others were 
hurled over by the two officers. Then they ordered me 
to clean up the blood stains on the road, as it was begin- 
hing to get light. They themselves worked with me to 
tub them out ... On the way back, at a bend in the road, 
Major Guzman ordered me to stop while he and Bane- 
88s looked at the things they had taken from the men. 
They counted the money and said, “Two thousand two 
hundred! They weren’t very rich!’ Then they divided 
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the two thousand evenly between themselves and threw 
the two hundred into the front seat for me.” 

Major Guzman later confirmed the driver’s account 
in a letter sent from Tucum4n, Argentina, to the La Paz 
daily La Razon in 1947, except that he insisted Banegas 
had done the actual killing. He also stated that the 
murders had been carried out on orders from Captain 
Escobar. 

The scene of the crime was a place called “The 


7 Balcony,” a flat shelf extending to the edge of a thou- 


sand-foot drop. It was near the village of Chuspipata i 
a region of tropical jungle. Workers at the San Rafael 
sawmill, located some two hundred and fifty meters 
from “The Balcony,” heard a burst of gunfire followed 
by one or two single shots. Day was breaking and a thick 
fog hung over the mountainside. It was the very heur 
when the four men taken prisoner at Oruro were being 
shot near the village of Challacollo. 

On November 22 readers of the La Paz newspapers 
found themselves staring at a brief announcement which 
read: 

“Up to now the following individuals have been shot 
as the principal leaders of the seditious movement: Lt. 
Gen. Demetrio Ramos, Col. Fernando Garrén, Col. 
Eduardo Pacieri, Humberto Loaiza Beltran, Miguel 
Brito, Ruben Terrazas and Carlos Salinas Aramayo. 
Col. Melitén Brito committed suicide in the town of 
Caquena; Col. Ovidio Quiroga succeeded in escaping; 
Lt. Col. Luis A. Olmos, Major Armando Pinto and 
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Hector Diez de Medina have been arrested at Charana 
and are being brought to this city.* La Paz, Novem- 
ber 21, 1944. Major Jorge Eguino, Director General 


of Police.” 


The radio stations in the capital broadcast the an- 
nouncement several times, alternating it witn cheerful 
folk music. 

At the Calama Barracks the political prisoners were 
taken out of their cells to the central courtyard, where 
three or four machine-guns had been emplaced. “The 
loud speaker at the end of the corridor was playing 
cuecas and other gay tunes,” said the newspaperman 
Nicolas Ortiz Pacheco when describing the incident 
later. “All of us, numbering more than twenty, were 
forced to sit down in a row on rough benches against 
the wall, facing the machine-guns, probably to make us 
think we were going to be shot. Then we heard the 
famous announcement of the Director General of Po- 
lice: ‘Up to now the following individuals have been 
shot...’ Among the names were those of my cell mates 
Salinas Aramayo and Terrazas, but not that of Senator 
Calvo.” 


The official explanation 


Congress was informed of what had happened, not 
by a cabinet minister, as Bolivian parliamentary prac- 


— 


*These five were the actual leaders of the Oruro rebellion. 
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tice prescribed, but by Captain Escobar of the La Pa 
police. He requested that Congress should meet in secret 
session that very evening and gave it an inconsistent 
account of the alleged discovery by Government agents 
of a revolutionary plot, supported from abroad, invoiv- 
ing the surrender of Bolivian territory in return for arms. 
He accused Peru, Chile and the United States of ccr- 
plicity with the would-be rebels. A bomb was to have 
been placed in the President’s office, he said, and it had 
also been planned to poison him with the help of two 
kitchen boys who worked at the Palace. It was note- 
worthy, however, that Captain Escébar did not dait 
calumniate or even mention any of the well-known and 
highly respected men killed at Chuspipata except Pro- 
fessor Terrazas, whom he accused of having been cot- 
nected with “a revolutionary committee” in Buenos 
Aires. Not a voice was raised to question the auther- 
ticity of his fantastic story, for the opposition had bees 
effectively silenced as senators and deputies were al 
rested, exiled, confined to certain districts or driven inte 
hiding. 

Bolivian diplomatic missions abroad were informed 
of the episode and instructed by the Foreign Ministet 
to “make it expressly clear,” if any embarrassing ques 
tions should be asked, that “the deaths of Carlos Salinas. 
Ruben Terrazas and Lt. Gen. Demetrio Ramos occurred 
when they tried to attack the officer who was guarding 


them and make their escape, obliging the latter to fire _ 


in the legitimate exercise of the right of self-defense.” 
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A; none of the official announcements mentioned 
Senators Calvo and Capriles, their colleagues decided 
‘go to the President in a body and inquire concerning 
their fate. The President told them that the two men 
were in good health and had been taken to Conzata. He 
assured them that he would give orders for their imme- 
diate; return to La Paz. The families of the victims were 
given the same false hope. Writing to a friend abroad 
sore five weeks after their disappearance, Calvo’s son 
sai, “We have no news of either my father or Senator 
Cayriles, but the Government has offered to make sure 
thet they receive anything we send them.” He personally 
hai interviews with several high Government officials, 
mijuding Villarroel himself, in an effort to locate his 
father and was told by all of them that the old man was 
tive but that his whereabouts could not be revealed be- 
cuse of the delicate political situation. When the roll- 
«all was read in Congress each day the names of Calvo 
end Capriles were included and the list handed out to 
ihe newspapers of those who had not been present gave 
he routine explanation “Absent without leave.” 


Discovery of the bodies 


Early in January 1945 the workers at the San Rafael 
Sawmill began to notice an extraordinarily large number 
of crows circling over “The Balcony.” They were also 
Puzzled because the camp dog had started disappearing 
‘very day and coming back in the afternoons “with a 
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swollen belly and a foul smell,” as one of the workers 
described it. Their curiosity aroused, two of them de- 
cided to follow the dog. “As we went down the slope,” 
one of them said, “the dog began to dig and we saw 
that he had come upon a pool of blood. Farther down 
we found a corpse in a blue overcoat, the hands tied 
behind the back. It had one shoe on and the other we 
found a short distance away. It was the corpse of a grey- 
haired man. The face was crawling with worms. We 
took a white handkerchief out of the pocket with the 
initials ‘L.C.’ on it, a key-case with seven keys and 2 
fountain-pen. There was another corpse caught in 2 
small tree, eaten by crows. We were afraid of being seen 
and left as quickly as we could.” 

“Another day,” continued the sawmill worker, “we 
found a third corpse, not much more than a pile of 
bones. Alongside it we found the upper half of a set of 
false teeth, a bullet from an automatic pistol and a white 
handkerchief. What the crows hadn’t eaten the rain had 
washed away. About thirty meters beyond it we found 
a body in two parts. The upper part had been eaten by 
crows and vultures. The lower part was held up by 
branches and was practically intact. On the following 
day we found a body in a tree, doubled over on its 
stomach. It was still intact and as dry as a piece of 
salted mutton.” 

Informed by the workers of their discovery, the 
manager of the sawmill and his father-in-law went with 
them to the ravine. “I immediately recognized the body 
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of Senator Calvo, whom I had known for several years,” 
thz older man related. “It was in a state of putrefaction, 
w'th the eyes gone and the stomach ripped open by vul- 
tures. It was clothed in a blue suit and an overcoat faded 
by exposure to the elements. We tried to bury the body 
but couldn’t because of the rockiness of the site. All we 
could do was surround it with stones and cover it over 
with branches.” 

Soon other people in the neighborhood were going 
to the ravine to see what truth there was in the gruesome 
story and it was through one of these, Francisco Urdi- 
ninea, that the elderly Senator’s family learned of his 
fate. Calvo’s son, Luis Calvo Soux, wrote to his father- 
‘n-law, the Chilean general Jorge Carmona, “You can 
imagine what a state we are in after the confirmation of 
Father’s death. A few days ago a package was brought 
to us by a Mr. Urdininea containing a piece of an over- 
coat, part of a pair of suspenders and some rope which 
had been used to tie his hands behind his back . . . Urdi- 
ninea assured me that they were from the body of my 
father, whom he had known .. .” 

He went on to describe the efforts made to recover 
the remains of the five victims. Mateo Martinic, a Yugo- 
slav who had accompanied the Senator on mining expe- 
ditions many years earlier, was to collect them in sacks 
and bring them at nightfall to the edge of the road, where 
another old friend of Calvo’s, Alberto del Carpio, was 
to pick them up in a truck to take them to La Paz. “It 
was a very foggy night,” wrote the Senator’s son. “At 
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the appointed place on the road someone stopped the 
truck and told Alberto del Carpio that everything was 
ready but that before loading the sacks onto the truck 
he should stop by for a moment at his house. When 
Alberto got there he found Mateo Martinic stretched 
out on a bed and white as a sheet. His first impression 
was that Mateo had been killed. The man who had 
brought Alberto to the house then ordered him to give 
himself up. Alberto laughed and told him not to bea 
fool. He hadn’t come to recover the bodies, he said, but 
had been sent by the police to bring back Mateo. The 
man believed him and said that he himself was a carat 
neer and had been sent out to guard the ravine, dis 
guising himself as a lumber foreman. The two of thew 
agreed that Alberto should take Mateo in the truck and 
kill him along the way. When Mateo and Alberto got 
back to the city Mateo went into hiding and Alberto 
came to report to us.” 

Martinic subsequently took refuge high in the east- 
ern range of the Andes to escape the police, sleeping at 
night in old mine shafts where he had worked twenty 
years before. At last, sick and exhausted, he returned 
to La Paz and went to the house of a fellow Yugoslav. 


By that time everyone thought he was dead. Eventually 


he was given asylum in the British Legation. 

As news of what had happened began to spread, the 
police decided that they had best do away with the re- 
mains of the victims. They gathered them up and took 
them secretly to the prison island of Coati in Lake 
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Titisaca, where they were cremated. The ashes were 
then placed in ammunition cases for delivery to the 
families of the murdered men. Medical examiners who 
saw the remains said that they had been mixed indis- 
crininately and burned together. On February 26 Luis 
Calvo Soux was handed an ammunition case at the 
police station in La Paz which he was told contained 
his father’s ashes. He took them for burial to Cocha- 
bamba, where he found that the police had orders to 
recover them. He therefore hid them under an altar in 
a Catholic school and finally smuggled them into the 
Cochabamba cemetery in a basket of flowers. 


Major Soto shot 


The men shot at Oruro and Chuspipata, however, 
were not the only victims. On November 26 another of 
the men who had been rounded up in La Paz on the 
19th, Chaco veteran Major Edmundo Soto, was taken 
out to be shot on the road to Tipuani. The executioners 
inthis case were Lucio Banegas, one of the two who had 
committed the murders at Chuspipata, and a carabineer 
tamed Robles. The latter gave a detailed description of 
the crime to the congressional investigating committee 
in 1948. “We made him take off everything but his 
pajama pants and kneel down to be shot,” he said. “Then 
we dragged his body to the edge of a ravine and shoved 
him over.” Afterwards the two men went on to Tipuani, 
Where Banegas, according to Robles, spent the evening 
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drinking and playing the popular Latin American game 
Sapo. 

“While we were there we had our teeth filled,” 
Robles added. This curious detail was explained later 
when it became known that Robles had told a close 
friend of his, Julio Arroyo Querejazu, that the two had 
broken the skull of the dead man and extracted the gold 
from his teeth, with which they had then had their own 
teeth filled by a Dr. Meyer in Tipuani. 

Soto’s name continued to appear on army listings 
after his death and his salary was delivered regularly to 
a woman named Olga Daza who was officially recorded 
as having been married to him on November 28 — two 
days after he had been killed. 

Even before the names of all the victims and the 
macabre details of their deaths became known a wave 
of protest swept the country, sparked by the teachers 
and students at La Paz University, who declared a three- 
day period of mourning. The diplomatic representatives 
of the American countries issued a joint statement, 
drafted by the Uruguayan Minister of Foreign Affairs 
at the request of the President of Uruguay, drawing the 
attention of their Governments to the crimes committed 
in Bolivia. The Governments of the United States, Co- 
lombia and Brazil issued vigorous denunciations of the 
atrocities. Soon university circles and the press all over 
the hemisphere were echoing the protest. 

Within the Bolivian Government the only voice of 
protest was that of Remberto Capriles, Minister of La- 
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bor and Social Welfare and an independent, who re- 
sigried when he read the Police Chief’s announcement 
of the killings. 

The list of those to be “liquidated”, discovered and 
made public two years later, included some sixty names. 
“As those sixty constituted the intellectual and political 
slice of the country,” wrote Franz Tamayo, former Presi- 
dent of the Congress, “their execution would have meant 
the decapitation of Bolivia, as was the case in Russia 
ard Germany.” 
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“So Foula Sky. se 


1940 


Terrorism prevails 


Tue political terror raged on. Thousands v: 
spies were in the service of the police and wire-tappin¢ 
was widely resorted to. Pablo Kudelka, Technical Direc- 
tor of the Telephone Company, described the take-over. 
“They controlled all the lines in La Paz,” he said. “The 
telephone office was converted into a political center. 
There the Government hangers-on congregated. Every- 
body ran the show except us two, the Manager and the 
Technical Director.” 

Journalists in particular became targets of persecu- 
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“So Foul a Sky...” 


1946 


Terrorism prevails 


The political terror raged on. Thousands of 
spies were in the service of the police and wire-tapping 
was widely resorted to. Pablo Kudelka, Technical Direc- 
tor of the Telephone Company, described the take-over. 
“They controlled all the lines in La Paz,” he said. “The 
telephone office was converted into a political center. 
There the Government hangers-on congregated. Every- 
body ran the show except us two, the Manager and the 
Technical Director.” 


Journalists in particular became targets of persecu- 
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ticn. The Editor of the La Paz daily La Razén, who 
ned been one of Senator Calvo’s cell mates on the fatal 
night of November 19, described how he had been made 
to drink a container of castor oil mixed with a black, 
viscous substance and by a strenuous effort of will had 
managed to keep it down for fear of being ordered, as 
others had been, to eat his own vomit. The Editor of 
Ultima Hora, Jorge Canedo Reyes, was beaten by six 
carabineers in the presence of Major Eguino until he 
1zy senseless in his own blood. The Major urged them 
on with sadistic frenzy. “Kill him! Kill him!” he cried 
hysterically. “I’ll take the responsibility!” The victim 
was then locked in one of the coldest and filthiest cells 
in the prison, where he was kept for twenty hours with- 
out food or water. 


The opposition unites 


Yet in spite of the reign of terror the regime could 
not bend the nation to its will. Finally the opposition 
parties of the right, left and center joined in what they 
called the Anti-Fascist Democratic Front, pledged to 
fight for the restoration of constitutional government, 
the eradication of Nazi-Fascist influences and methods 
and better living conditions for the Bolivian people. 
They were soon joined by the Bolivian Workers’ Con- 
federation, the Women’s Civic Union and the Bolivian 
University Federation. In view of the regime’s policy 
of violence and persecution, the advantage which its 
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candidates would enjoy in having access to the national 
treasury, and the absence of dependable guarantees, the 
coalition decided not to put up candidates for the parlia- 
mentary elections to be held on the first Sunday in Mat 
1946. Certain independent citizens, however, including 
Guillermo Gutiérrez Vea Murguia and Gustavo Salinas 
Aramayo, who both ran for deputy from La Paz, et- 
tered the race at the last moment and won by over- 
whelming majorities. 

A few days before the election, on the early mornin: 
of April 26, the sound of shooting had been heard 
throughout the various districts of La Paz. By way + 
explanation the Chief of the General Staff had told 
newsmen, “Last night’s exercises were held to see what 
the reaction of the opposition would be. While you were 
sharpening your pencils we were practicing our aim.” 


A revolt that failed 


On June 13 a group of young men sacrificed their 
lives in a heroic venture: the seizure of the El Alto milt- 
tary air base and the Calama Barracks, the Bastille of 
the regime. They took the two objectives by surprise, 
without firing a shot. Transit headquarters were to be 
seized next and this would probably have toppled the 
Government, for no other points in La Paz were guarded 
by troops at the time. But some members of the con- 
spiracy failed to appear and their defection spelled the 
defeat of the attempt. Four hours later the bodies of 
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the brothers Jorge and Antonio Ballivian were flung in 


the doorways of their houses by the police. Several 
others were also killed and Gutiérrez Vea Murguia, the 
nwly elected deputy, was wounded and taken prisoner. 

A dense throng followed the bodies of the slain 
rebels to the cemetery. Passing the Palacio Quemado, 
whose gates had been locked, the procession halted for 
amoment as the cry “Murderers!” rose from angry 
throats. 

The Government reacted to the abortive insurrec- 
tion by intensifying its repressive measures, particularly 
where the press was concerned. On the very night of the 
turial it decreed the expropriation of the buildings and 
rlant of the La Paz dailies La Razén and Ultima Hora 
“for reasons of necessity and in the public interest, so 
that they might serve the nation.” Next day the two 
fapers appeared under new editors, defending the 
Government and attacking the opposition. 


The breaking point 


On July 8 the elementary school teachers struck, 
demanding higher salaries. In reprisal the Government 
decreed the immediate discharge of the strikers and their 
teplacement by University students who were about to 
graduate. The students met at the University and de- 
cided not only to rally behind the teachers but also to 
organize a street demonstration. 

On July 16 Government adherents, including two 
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Ministers, attacked the University in the early mornirg 
and destroyed the equipment of the Physics, Chemistry 
and Odontology Departments. The date was the anri- 
versary of the martyrdom of Pedro Domingo Murillo, 
the hero of Bolivian independence who before his death 
in 1809 uttered the prophetic words, “The torch I leave 
burning, no man can extinguish.” Usually it was cele- 
brated with a torchlight procession. That night there 
were no torches, no fireworks, no festivities. Silence 
reigned in the streets, broken only by the sound of hiss- 
ing as a regiment went by. The air was electric with 
rebellious hatred and desperation. 

In the words of Shakespeare, “So foul a sky clears 
not without a storm.” 
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The Liberating 


Revolution 


July 21, 1946 


Rebellion sweeps the capital 


Tue next day the storm broke. Teachers, stu- 
dents and workers formed a “tripartite pact” and the 
people took to the streets in successive demonstrations 
of hostility towards the regime. The first casualty was 
a student at the Murillo Institute, Bengel Camberos. 
The police buried him under a false name, claiming that 
the body was that of a detective agent, but no one be- 
lieved them and the students held a symbolic funeral, 
carrying an empty, flag-draped coffin through the city 
and singing the national anthem as they passed the 
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Government Palace. The University was surrounded by 
Army troops and carabineers. Before the day was ove: 
the Workers’ Federation had declared a general strike. 
On that same day a group of students seized Radio 
Condor and broadcast an appeal to the people. “Rise in 
defense of your freedom!” they urged. “Fight beside us!” 

The police threw a ring around the station and began 

shooting down the young rebels. “We are in danger!” 
the defenders kept repeating over the radio. “They are 
surrounding us! They are climbing the stairs and trying 
to break down the door...” 

Their last words were, “They’re here!” Then there 
was an ominous silence. 

From that moment no one was indifferent or luke: 
warm towards the struggle. The entire city was inflamed 
with hatred for the dictatorship. During the night there 
was a heavy snowfall. The next morning it seemed as 
though the Wagnerian landscape which serves as a back- 
drop to the capital had acquired a new beauty and 
grandeur, the red and purple of the mountain tops stand- 
ing out in more brilliant contrast than ever against the 
gleaming mantle of snow. 

On the afternoon of July 19 the people poured 
into the streets in the “Freedom March,” an immense, 
compact multitude headed by women carrying the na- 
tional flag stretched between them. The police fired into 
the unarmed crowd and the first to fall were the women 
carrying the flag. The demonstrators momentarily re- 
coiled, then closed ranks and marched on. 
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V'llarroel forms a military cabinet 


That night the President decided to reorganize his 
cubinet with a view to ridding himself of the trouble- 
some MNR, the earlier “ouster” of which had not lasted 
\cng. He summoned Paz Estenssoro, the MNR leader 
aad at that time serving as Minister of Finance, who 
came to the Palace accompanied by Alfonso Finot, a 
deputy also high in the party’s councils. It was from 
Finot that the Congress eventually learned the details 
cf the meeting. The President told Paz Estenssoro that 
“as a consequence of the public disorders originating 
with the attack on the University” he had decided to 
ask him and his followers to resign. 

“This is a fine way to treat your friends!” Paz 
Zstenssoro exclaimed. “This is betrayal!” 

He soon saw that the President was in earnest, how- 
aver, and advised him, if he was determined that the 
MNR should go, to form “an exclusively military cabi- 
net” and to “crush the opposition.” 

That same evening officials of the Defense Depart- 
ment met with officers of the General Staff to discuss 
the situation. At about two o’clock in the morning, still 
unaware that Paz Estenssoro had been at the Palace and 
had already been requested to resign, they sent a delega- 
tion to the President demanding the ouster of the MNR, 
the formation of a cabinet composed of Army men and 
civilians, the holding of new elections and a general 

amnesty. 
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The morning of the 20th passed in a flurry of rumoss. 
Then the official radio announced that a military cabinet 
had been formed and gave the names of its members. 
Among them were some of the most notoriously brutal 
and fanatically pro-Nazi men in the Army. The resuli 
was the opposite of what the regime had hoped. Public 
opinion reacted immediately to what it considered 2 
challenge, an insult, a mockery. The general strike was 
extended to cover all services and even the medical pro- 
fession supported it. The railroad workers announced 
that by midnight rail service throughout the Republic 
would be brought to a standstill. 
As night was falling Army officers and police and 
Transit officials began arriving at the Palace. At ten 
o’clock a meeting was held in the Red Drawing Room. 
The first to speak was Defense Minister Angel Rodri- 
guez, who bluntly told the President, “You no longer 
have the support of either the Army or the people,” and 
urged him to resign. Police Chief Esc6bar violently 
opposed the suggestion and assured the President that 
he would “stand by him until death.” Some of those 
present sided with the Defense Minister, others with the 
Police Chief, while the President himself vacillated, 
murmuring ineffectually, “I see the Army is divided...” 
Exchanges of threats and insults, orders and counter- 
orders followed until the meeting finally broke up in- 
conclusively at four in the morning. 
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The MNR leaders flee 

At the Municipal Building Paz Estenssoro had gath- 
cred with some of his followers, including the Mayor of 
ia Paz, Juan Luis Gutiérrez Granier. While they were 
sizing up their admittedly not very promising situation 
ihe Transit Director telephoned them from the Palace 
warning them to be ready to protect themselves if nec- 
issary. “Paz Estenssoro hung up in a rage,” recounted 
ihe Deputy Finot, who was with him at the time. Feeling 
that he had been “betrayed by the Army” and fearing 
arm at its hands, the MNR leader said, “We must cut 
he telephone connections between the Palace and the 
General Staff, the Ministry of Defense, the headquarters 
of the Military Region, the Calama Barracks, the Ar- 
senal and the police.” Two of the men went to carry out 
his orders. “The Palace will be completely isolated, Vic- 
tor,” Finot remonstrated. “They won’t be able to give 
orders and something may happen to Villarroel . . .” 

“Who gives a damn!” exclaimed Paz Estenssoro. 
“Let’s get out of here.” 

The Mayor, according to Finot, “in a last gesture 
of faithfulness to his official obligations, wanted to lock 
the doors and get in touch with the police so they could 
send guards, since all the municipal security people had 
abandoned their posts. But Paz Estenssoro said, ‘Don’t 
try to be funny, Juan Luis. We’re not in the Government 
any more, so let the Army go to Hell. Somebody may 
be coming from the Palace or the General Staff right 
now to see who cut the telephone lines. Let’s get going!’” 
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The rebels triumph 


The 21st dawned radiant and serene but the city was 
alive with revolutionary activity. In the streets people 
of all classes, laborers, office workers, students, women 
and children were busy throwing up barricades. At the 
entrance to the Municipal Building they found a black- 
board on which someone had scrawled an invitation to 
the populace to enter. Moreover, the doors had been 
left open. The revolutionaries hesitated, wondering if 
it could be a trap. Then a group cautiously went into the 
building. There was no one inside, not even a municipal 
guard. They went all over the building and soon were 
confronted with a new surprise: here at their disposai 
was a huge supply of arms and ammunition. When 
news of the discovery spread to the people outside they 

swarmed into the building and armed themselves with 
machine-guns and rifles. 

Then they began attacking the fortified redoubts of 
the Government, meeting with little resistance as they 
advanced. Many of the carabineers voluntarily gave up 
their weapons, while at the Army barracks, where the 
soldiers had had orders from the President and the 
Defense Minister to shoot only in self-defense, there 
were mass desertions to the revolutionaries. Each soldier 
as he went over to the rebels turned his cap around with 
the visor to the rear to distinguish himself from those 

still defending the Government. One after another the 
~~ Transit Bureau, the Pandéptico, the Police School and 
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Jeadquarters, the Prefecture and the Calama Barracks 
vere taken by the rebels. 


The end of Villarroel 


At the Palace, Villarroel had finally decided to re- 
ign. To the accompaniment of the sound of constant 
shooting and in the presence of a few Ministers, he 
signed a brief statement relinquishing his office. Soon 
the attack on the Palace itself began. Fearing for their. 
lives, most of those who had been with the President 
until that moment fled to the building next to the Palace 
through an opening which had been made in the wall. 
Villarroel stood alone at the head of the staircase. “He 
called out one name after another and found that there 
was no one left,” related Defense Minister Angel Rodri- 
guez. “He realized then, when it was too late, how right 
I had been when I had told him to resign while there 
was still time to calm the people. Outside the Palace 
there was a deafening clamor. He slowly turned towards 
me and gave me a long, silent embrace . . .” 

The Chief of the President’s military household, 
Colonel Arce Pacheco, who was wounded later in the 
day, related that the President’s behavior at that moment 
was “like that of someone who doesn’t realize what he’s 
doing or what danger he’s in. When he began wandering 
around the halls I begged him to come with me to the 
Administrative Efficiency Office, where he would be 
better protected.” 
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That office was the place where the President de- 
voted himself to his hobby: statistics and indexes. He 
had proposed to reorganize the administrative services 
on the basis of an evaluation of the efficiency of each 
and every Government employee. 

The revolutionaries succeeded, at the cost of many 
lives, in tearing down the doors of the Palace anda 
human torrent poured in. The hunt for Villarroel wa: 
on. At the door of the “Administrative Efficiency Office” 
the path was momentarily barred by the resistance of 
two young men, Captain Waldo Ballividn and Luis 
Uria, the President’s only defenders in his final hour. 
They fell in a burst of automatic fire and the President 
was discovered huddled next to his beloved files. The 
attackers fired several shots, then took his body by the 
heels, dragged it to a balcony and threw it to the mob 
gathered in Ayacucho Street. 

In the Plaza Murillo, in front of the Palace, the 
half-naked corpses of Villarroel and his two defenders 
were soon swinging from the lamp posts. 
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IX 


4 Violent Postcript 
to the Revolution 


September 1946 


The civilian Government Junta 


Posuc opinion throughout the Americas ap- 
plauded the 1946 revolution and recognized it for what 
it was: the overthrow of a regime of Nazi origin and 
character and a return to democracy in Bolivia. The 
newspapers in Argentina which favored the newly- 
elected Perén regime were, of course, an exception, but 
even there the independent newspapers hailed the turn 
of events. 

The revolution was indeed in striking contrast to the 
military coups which had so long darkened the pages 
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of Bolivia’s history. This time a heterogeneous, leader- 
less multitude had risen spontaneously like a gigantic 
tidal wave to sweep the usurpers from power. The Army. 
heeding the orders of the President and the Minister of 
Defense who wanted to avoid bloodshed if possible, had 
kept to its barracks. The country did not fall into a state 
of anarchy or chaos, as might have been expected in 
the wake of a totalitarian dictatorship, nor did anyone 
try to set himself up as a new caudillo. The people, in- 
stead of turning to individuals to guide them, fell back 
on the country’s traditional institutions. The Judiciary, 
the supreme guarantee of law and right, and the univer: 
sities, the refuge of science and intelligence, took the 
lead. A governing Junta was immediately formed, con- 
sisting of Tomas Monje Gutiérrez, a respected former 
magistrate, Aniceto Solares, a professor of the Univer- 
sity of Sucre, Luis Gosdlvez Indaburo, a professor of 
the University of La Paz, and Aurelio Alcoba, a rer- 
resentative of Labor. Even when it was later expanded. 
the Junta did not take in a single Army officer. Thus 
for the first time since the end of the Chaco War more 
_ than ten years earlier the Army was out of politics. 
The Statute drawn up by the Junta embodied the fol- 
lowing principles: respect for law; full autonomy for the 
universities; limitation of the Army to its proper func- 
tions; respect for the gains won by labor; intensification 
of education of the peasantry; the holding of a general 
election; strict observance of international agreements: 
absolute independence of all political parties. On the 
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day following the revolution the Junta announced that 
it was lifting all restrictions on postal, telephonic and 
telegraphic communications and restoring full freedom 
of the press. The general strike automatically ceased 
and order was rapidly restored. Another remarkable 
feature of the revolution was the fact that there was no 
locting; the property of the fallen rulers was scrup- 
ulously respected. 

One month later approximately a hundred thou- 
sand people paraded through the streets of the capital 
in a demonstration which they called the “March of 
Democracy.” When it was over the President of the 
Junta, Monje Gutiérrez, spoke from the balcony of the 
Palacio Quemado. “As we mark the first month of the 
tevolutionary movement,” he said, “I call upon all citi- 
zens to maintain order. We must permit no abuses 
against those who have fallen from power, for the glory 
of the July revolution would be tarnished if we did.” 


4n attempted assassination 


Despite his appeal for order, a few weeks later three 
new corpses were swinging from the lamp posts in the 
Plaza Murillo. 

This dramatic episode unfolded rapidly, taking the 
nation by surprise. At noon on September 27 Lieutenant 
Luis Oblitas, a member of RADEPA, gained entry to 
the Palace by pretending he had an appointment. Once 
inside, he fired a shot by way of a warning to anyone 
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who might try to bar his path and broke one of the panes 
in the glass door opening into the President’s office. The 
President was talking with the Minister of Public Works. 
Seeing the intruder, he calmly inquired, “What do you 
want?” 

“The Presidency of the Republic!” answered the 
lieutenant. 

“No one can make me abandon the post to which 
the people have assigned me,” Monje Gutiérrez de- 
clared firmly, and opening his vest, he challenged the 
officer to shoot him. 

Disconcerted, Oblitas hesitated and was quickly 
overpowered by members of the Palace staff and soldiers 
who had hastened to the scene. 

News of the attempt soon spread throughout the 
city and an immense throng gathered in the Plaza Mv 
rillo. There the infuriated mob attacked Police Head: 
quarters, breaking down the doors and tearing Oblita: 
from the hands of his warders. As he was being dragge¢ 
into the square he suddenly broke away and started 
running down Ayacucho Street but tripped and fell be 
fore he had gone a hundred meters. He was immediately 
shot and his body dragged back to the square. 


Eguino and Escébar pay for their crimes 


The President of the Junta came out on the bal 
cony and begged the people to return to their homes. 
“The July revolution must not be spattered with mud!” 
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he pleaded. But the crowd no longer heeded his words. 
“To the Pandptico!”, they cried, and started towards the 
penitentiary, where several civilian and military leaders 
af the fallen regime were imprisoned. In an effort to re- 
stiain them, the Minister of Government, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and the La Paz Police 
Chief met them at the prison and reiterated the Presi- 
dent’s appeal for order, promising them that the per- 
petrators of the crimes of Challacollo, Chuspipata and 
Tipuani would not go unpunished. 

“Give us Escébar and Eguino!” roared the mob. 
The prison guards were afraid to fire into the crowd 
and the vanguard swarmed into the building, searching 
cell by cell for their intended victims. 

When the revolution had broken out, Major Eguino 
hed escaped from the city and after two days had been 
arrested at the town of Calamarca, dressed in a pair of 
Tagged trousers and a poncho given him by Indians 
waom he had met along the way. The contrast between 
this wretched attire and the expensive wrist watch he 
wore had aroused suspicion and led to his arrest. 

Captain Escobar, the “Bolivian Himmler,” had been 
taken prisoner at Police Headquarters on the day of the 
revolution. Recognizing that flight was out of the ques- 
tion, he had surrendered at once when the first revolu- 
tionaries had burst into his office. They had taken him 
out wrapped in a blanket, pretending that he was an | 
injured worker to prevent him from being lynched. . 

On that September afternoon Major Eguino and 
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Captain Escébar once more found themselves together. 
this time in the unaccustomed role of victims rather thaa 
butchers. They were taken from the Pandptico and 
dragged through the streets to the Plaza Murillo. Night 
was falling when the macabre procession stopped in 
front of the Palace. Escébar, covered with blood and 
almost lifeless, was the first to be dealt with. He was 
hanged from a lamp post not far from the one where 
Oblitas’ body was already swinging. Eguino’s death 
agony was not so brief. He asked for a reprieve of twu 
days in which to give an account of the crimes of Chus- 
pipata and Tipuani and started to dictate where he 
stood, near the post picked out for his gallows. Two 
people in the crowd stepped forward and began taking 
notes, but his words were incoherent. He had been se- 
verely wounded and could hardly speak. He begged for 
something to slake his thirst and someone in the crowd. 
taking pity on him, gave him a soft drink. He kept wip- 
ing the blood from a wound in his forehead with the 
lapel of his coat. Finally the noose was put around his 
neck. “Shoot me or else let me have a revolver so I can 
shoot myself — then hang me!” he cried. As he was 
lifted into the air, the rope broke and he fell heavily 
onto the bloody paving stones. Two shots were heard 
and his body was still. A priest approached to make the 
sign of the cross and the body was hoisted into the air. 

A bolt of lightning rent the distant horizon. Thick 
drops of rain started falling and the angry crowd dis- 
persed. 
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The Brief Triumph of 
Constitutional Government 


1947-1951 


~ 


The presidential election of 1947 


Wis the episode of the triple hanging a som- 
ter chapter in Bolivia’s history came to an end and the 
ration entered upon a period of order and progress. 
The principal leaders of the MNR and RADEPA, who 
tad taken refuge in various embassies, left Bolivia for 
Perdén’s Argentina, which became their headquarters. 
The Junta carried out its pledge to hold presidential and 
parliamentary elections, thus breaking with the tradi- 
‘ion whereby the provisional president was invariably 
proclaimed Constitutional President by a hand-picked 
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Congress. It was further resolved that the Chief of State 
should be elected by direct vote, in conformity with the 
law. 

The President of the Junta had no lack of tempte 
tions to remain in power or at least to run for election. 
The Liberal Party circulated a document declaring that 
he was “the only candidate capable of interpreting the 
will of the nation.” But he refused and in a message to 
the people on October 1 stated: “I do not wish to breat 
the promise I made by remaining indefinitely in office. 
I shall fulfil my pledge to conduct a fair election. I hope 
it will be the cleanest in our history. With that I will have 
accomplished my mission.” 

Two men who had been among the sixty outstand: 
ing figures marked for liquidation by the Villarroe: 
regime, Enrique Hertzog and Luis Fernando Guachalla. 
were candidates for the Presidency. Hertzog, a physi: 
cian and a professor of the University of La Paz, ha¢ 
been a deputy and senator and with the outbreak of the 
Chaco War had resigned his post as Minister of De 
fense to serve in the front lines. It was he who had vo! 
untarily presented himself at the Pandptico to share the 
fate of President Pefiaranda after the revolution of De- 
cember 1943. His candidacy was supported by the Re 
publican Socialist Union Party, successor to the Repub- 
lican Party which the murdered Senator Calvo had 
helped to found thirty years earlier, and represented a 
return to the conservative policies of the pre-Chaco 
War era. Guachalla, a lawyer and diplomat, was a not 
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party man and had been exiled by the Villarroel regime. 
Although supported by a coalition of parties of the right, 
leftand center (the Liberal, Social Democratic and Left 
Republican Parties respectively), the ticket was actu- 
ally a left-centrist one with a socially-conscious orien- 
tation akin to that of the New Deal in the United States. 
The electoral campaign was hard-fought but dignified 
and free from bitterness. The election itself, held on 
January 5, 1947, was scrupulously honest, as corre- 
spendents for major Latin American newspapers at- 
tesied. The returns gave Hertzog a majority of exactly 
443 votes, yet despite the narrow margin of victory 
Gvachalla, far from contesting the results, readily con- 
ceded and called upon the people to close ranks behind 
the new administration. In a country like Bolivia, where 
itwas the tradition for beaten candidates to start revolu- 
lions, this was indeed something new. 

Hertzog was inaugurated on March 10 and Monje 
Gutiérrez, having helped to save the country from an- 
archy and to ensure the cleanest elections in its history, 
withdrew to private life. Monje Gutiérrez had never put 
on the sash and medal which had been the symbols of 
Presidential power since the time of Bolivar and he re- 
tired from his high office as poor as when he had agreed 
to assume it. The new President showed his intention of 
pursuing a policy of democratic cooperation by inviting 
his defeated rival, Guachalla, to serve as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and by giving other cabinet posts to 
members of the opposition parties. In December munici- 
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pal elections were held for the first time since the central 
Government had taken over the municipalities at the 
time of the Chaco War. The enthusiasm with which the 
peasants and miners welcomed Hertzog when he visited 
mining areas in 1948 attested to the popularity of the 
social security and Jand reform programs put forward 
by his administration. As far as the press was con- 
cerned, he later declared with pride: “I never tried to 
muzzle it and although at times it indulged in deplorabie 
license I would grant it the same freedom again, for J 
am convinced that the best antidote for its excesses is 
the good judgment of the public.” 


The MNR conspirators win 
the congressional elections of 1949 


The ousted advocates of totalitarianism, however. 
were losing no time in conspiring to overthrow the le- 
gally elected Government. The plots uncovered by the 
authorities were so numerous that after a while the pub- 
lic began to take them as a joke and to think that the 
Government was being unduly alarmist. Yet the MNR 
leaders themselves eventually confirmed that the fears 
of the authorities had been justified. “We had to keep 
up a never-ending struggle and conspire day after day,” 
said Paz Estenssoro. Another party leader, Alberto 
Candia, revealed that the MNR had organized mor 
than fourteen plots and added that “it was no psycho- 
pathic obsession” that had kept the Minister of Gov- 
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emnment and the Chief of Police on the alert for con- 
ssirators. The atmosphere of constant tension which 
this subversive activity created not only hampered the 
Government in its efforts to carry out its program but 
also provoked it into taking harsh and not always strictly 
legitimate measures of self-defense, which had the ef- 
fact of generating sympathy for the trouble-makers 
themselves. This situation, together with the unceasing 
campaign of demagogic propaganda waged by the party 
and its cleverness in exploiting the mistakes and weak- 
nesses of the administration, explained in part the vic- 
‘ory won by the MNR in the congressional elections 
‘yeld on May 1, 1949. A few days later President Hert- 
zog, his health undermined by unremitting tension and 
frustration, decided to turn over his office temporarily 
to his Vice President, Mamerto Urriolagoitia, a former 
senator who had been a cell mate of Luis Calvo’s on 
the night of the latter’s death in 1944. 


The tragedy at the mines 


Urriolagoitia decided that greater firmness was re- 
quired and at once proceeded to reorganize his cab- 
inet with that end in view. Unfortunately, in its first 
major test, the new administration carried its deter- 
mination too far. The tin miners, dazzled by propa- 
ganda, had returned an MNR leader named Juan Lechin 
Oquendo as Senator from Potosi in the elections of 
May 1. His election was legal and should have been 
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respected. Instead, the authorities arrested and exiled 
him, in violation of the principle of parliamentary im- 
munity. The next day, May 29, 1949, the miners at 
Catavi went on strike, cut off rail and telephonic com- 
munications with the rest of the country and in retalia- 
tion for the arrest of their leader seized the United States 
engineers who worked at the mine and held them as 
hostages. The Government declared a state of siege and 
sent troops to rescue the engineers. This measure, far 
from intimidating the miners, only drove them to fur- 
ther excesses. They killed two of the engineers, T. H. 
O’Connor and Albert Kreslig, raped O’Connotr’s wife 
and seriously wounded the engineers William Cook and 
Pat Green. Scenes of tragic confusion followed as men, 
women and children were mowed down by machine- 
gun fire in the clash between the strikers and the troops. 
The casualties finally announced by the Patifio Mines 
were forty dead and eighty-three wounded but the ex- 
act number of victims was never established. The United 
States Embassy, acting on instructions from Washing- 
ton, promptly evacuated all United States engineers. 
Workers throughout the country sympathized with 
the miners and struck the factories in the vicinity of La 
Paz as well as the railways. That the conflict was politi- 
cal rather than social, however, was underlined by the 
unsuccessful attack made at the same time by the exiled 
Paz Estenssoro, with the complicity of the Argentine 
authorities, on the frontier town of Villaz6én. The epi- 
sode is described by Alberto J. Caride, an Argentine 
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political refugee in Uruguay, in his book Peronist Infil- 
tration in America. “Exiled Bolivians gathered at La 
Quiaca,” he wrote, “and Victor Paz Estenssoro made 
radio broadcasts from northern Argentina calling for 
rebellion ... We are familiar with the Argentine police 
system, under which a gathering of more than four or 
five persons is regarded as a violation of the ‘edict of 
assembly,’ houses are searched for arms without a war- 
rant and the border patrol is as powerful as an army; 
we therefore know very well that such an attack on a 
town near the frontier could not be made without the 
complicity of the Peronist Government.” 

The Bolivian Government finally regained control 
of the situation, the miners went back to work and a 
protest was sent to Buenos Aires demanding that the 
instigators of the attack on Villazon should be restricted 
to certain areas. The Argentine Government, unable to 
deny the accusations, issued a decree on July 2 signed 
by Peron, the Minister of Foreign Affairs and the Min- 
ister of Government inviting certain of the Bolivian ex- 
iles, including Paz Estenssoro, to “quit the territory of 
the Republic” and fixing restricted residence zones in 
different Argentine cities for others. Needless to say, 
the decree was not enforced. 


The civil war of 1949 


Three months after the tragic events at Catavi the 
MNR’s subversive activity, supported now by the Trotz- 
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kyites organized as the Revolutionary Workers Party 
(POR), culminated in the overthrow of the authorities 
in the towns of Santa Cruz, Cochabamba, Oruro, Potosi 
and Sucre. The movement might well have been success- 
ful throughout the nation had not the police appre- 
hended the revolutionaries in La Paz just as they were 
about to go into action, confiscating large quantities of 
both munitions and propaganda material which were 
found in their possession. The Government’s positior 
was still precarious, however, for the rebels held the 
eastern, central and southern parts of the country. In 2 
broadcast to the people on the night of August 27 Act- 
ing President Urriolagoitia declared, “If we have tv 
take the fight to the streets, I myself will be out there 
in the thick of it, to show the people that I am worthy 
of their courage and heroism and that I, like them, am 
a lover of freedom.” That night and for several nights 
thereafter the Acting President left the Palace in dis- 
guise at the head of a group of volunteers to patrol the 
streets of La Paz. 

Public opinion rallied at once to the Government as 
the reserves were mobilized and the democratic parties 
called upon the citizenry to support the Acting Presi- 
dent’s stand. The Bolivian Workers’ Confederation 
(CSTB) denounced what it called “the new attempts 
by the home-grown Nazi-Fascists to seize power so that 
they can do away with civil rights and liberties.” The 
Factory Workers’ Union (USTF) likewise issued a dec- 
laration which said in part, “The overriding ambitions 
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of a few politicians must not be allowed to hamper the 
normal development of the country.” The Bolivian Mine 
Workers’ Federation (FSTMB), whose leader Juan 
Lechin Oquendo was still in exile, at first was inclined 
to support the revolt but soon decided to take a neutral 
stand. Congress, which was in session at the time, im- 
mediately authorized the Executive to declare a state 
of siege throughout the Republic. 

Oruro, Cochabamba and Potosi were soon retaken. 
Sucre changed hands twice before the Government 
finally secured control. From the towers of the Cathe- 
dral the rebels raked the defenseless crowd in the square 
with machine-gun fire, causing many casualties, before 
surrendering. At Santa Cruz, which held out longer, a 
revolutionary Junta was formed which quickly named 
Paz Estenssoro as its Chairman. From Argentina the 
MNR leaders began infiltrating back into Bolivia 
through the rebel-held frontier town of Yacuiba, well 
supplied with money and arms. The La Paz newspapers 
revealed that the rebels were carrying Argentine weap- 
ons and published photographs of a captured machine- 
gun bearing the mark of a Buenos Aires factory. The 
rebels retaliated by accusing the Chilean Government 
of supplying arms to the Government at La Paz and 
even went so far as to claim that five thousand Chilean 
carabineers disguised in Bolivian uniforms had been 
sent across the frontier. Upon reaching Catavi, the 
story went, the Chileans had refused to fire on the work- 
ers. Chilean public opinion naturally sympathized with 
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the La Paz Government, for an MNR triumph would 
have meant the presence of not one but two totalitarian 
governments on democratic Chile’s borders. President 
Gonzalez Videla sent Urriolagoitia a telegram express- 
ing his Government’s moral support and leading Chilean 
newspapers outspokenly denounced the rebellion. In a 
statement issued on September 2, however, the Chilean 
President declared that not a single Chilean citizen or 
weapon had been put at the disposal of the Bolivian 
Government. 

In the United States, the Washington Post summed 
up the situation accurately when it pointed out that the 
rebellion not only represented an attempted come-back 
by the defeated forces of Nazism but was now supported 
by the Communist POR in a striking demonstration of 
the mutual attraction of extreme right and extreme left 
when the purpose of both is to destroy democratic gov- 
ernment. 

The civil war lasted only a few weeks, thanks pri- 
marily to the response of the nation’s youth, who has- 
tened to take up arms and fought heroically in defense 
of the constitutional Government. About a month later, 
on October 18, the ailing President Hertzog, who had 
supported Urriolagoitia’s stand with regard to the up- 
rising, submitted his resignation to Congress. Urriola- 
goitia thereupon acceded to the Presidency for the re- 
maining two years of Hertzog’s term of office. As the 
Victor in the civil war and the defender of the Constitu- 
tion, he was at the height of his popularity. 
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The revolutionaries refused to concede defeat. Now, 
1owever, they dropped the Hitlerian raised-arm salute 
‘n favor of the Churchillian V for Victory, which they 
‘nterpreted, “Volveremos, venceremos, vengaremos!” 
(“We shall return, we shall triumph, we shall avenge!”’) 


The crimes of the Villarroel regime investigated 


What had happened, meanwhile, to the investigation 
of the crimes committed by the police with the con- 
nivance of the Villarroel regime? 

For five years the three cases into which they were 
divided were in the hands of a series of examining mag- 
istrates without coming to trial. One after another the 
magistrates were disqualified on a variety of pretexts 
and at the end of that time the cases were turned over 
to the civil courts. 

The reason for this dereliction of duty seems to 
have been the same as that given by the District Attor- 
ney of La Paz when he was asked by the congressional 
investigating committee in 1948 why he had failed to 
denounce the murders of “The Balcony” and had not 
had the bodies examined in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the law. “Because I was afraid,” he answered. 
Because they were afraid, the examining magistrates 
found excuses for not going ahead with their indict- 
ments. Everywhere the MNR threat was being repeated: 

“We shall return, we shall triumph, we shall avenge!” 
Anticipating that the movement would again seize 
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power, those whose duty it was to impose the punish- 
ment prescribed by law faltered and lost their nerve. 

Concurrently a proposal was put forward on May5, 
1947, that Congress should make its own investigation 
of the “violation of guarantees, fraud and misappropri- 
ation of public funds, organization of secret lodges and 
violation of the Constitution” which had characterized 
the ousted regime as well as of the series of killings in 
November 1944 and the “mass murder of workers and 
students during July 1946.” On the basis of an accusa- 
tion drawn up in those terms it was the duty of Congress, 
in accordance with the Constitution and the laws of the 
land, to proceed as a national grand jury and either 
draw up an indictment against the guilty parties so that 
the Supreme Court could try them, or else dismiss the 
case. Here, too, excuses were found for putting off ac- 
tion but at the session which opened the following au- 
tumn a committee was named to gather evidence. Sena- 
tor Lopez Arce as secretary of the committee showed 
commendable energy in carrying out his task and had 
soon compiled twenty-one separate files. Yet in May 
1948 he was obliged to send a note to the President of 
the Congress deploring not only the difficulties he was 
encountering but also the apathy of the accusers and, 
still worse, “the fear shown by some of them.” 

Like the judicial authorities, Congress let time slip 
by. As 1948, 1949 and part of 1950 elapsed, mountains 
of documents accumulated. The depositions received 
had made it clear who were the torturers of the Panép- 
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_. tico and the Calama Barracks, who had tried to assas- 


tinate the deputy José Antonio Arze, who had kid- 
tapped Hochschild, who had given the telegraphic 
wders for the shootings at Challacollo, who had actually 
lone the killing at “The Balcony” and who had shot 
Major Soto at Tipuani. Still the Deputies and Senators 
nesitated to act. 

At last, in October 1950, the debate in Congress 
opened and the entire nation waited eagerly for the 
tevelations which it was confident that it would now 
hear. Yet it was destined to be disappointed once again. 
“Ate we really competent to pass judgment on crimes 
committed by high Government officials?” members of 
Congress started asking; “or shouldn’t the matter be 
handled by the regular courts? Besides, hasn’t the legal 
time limit expired?” Despite the protests of a few who 
were determined to see justice done, Congress finally 
adopted a resolution declaring that the matter was not 
Within its jurisdiction and leaving it to the judicial au- 
thorities to dispose of it. 

Faced with the spectacle of both Congress and the 
Judiciary shirking their responsibility, the Bolivian peo- 
ple began to lose faith in the processes of the law and 
the road to a totalitarian restoration lay open. The re- 
sult was that when the MNR eventually returned to 
Power it did not hesitate to make a further mockery of 
iWstice by openly glorifying the very men who had done 
its grisly handiwork. In September 1952 Major Eguino 
and Captain Escébar were posthumously promoted and 
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eulogized in the official press as martyrs who had sacri- 
ficed themselves for a high ideal. The gunman in th: 
episode of “The Balcony,” Julidn Guzman, who had 
fled the country after the fall of the Villarroel regime. 
was promoted to the rank of colonel and then named 
Director-General of Police, a post in which he held 
supreme authority in all matters relating to the defense 
of the lives and safety of the inhabitants of the Republic. 
Any reference to the crimes of November 1944 was 
forbidden and people who remembered them were de- 
rided as “widows of Chuspipata.” Urdininea and the 
others who had discovered the bodies near the sawmill 
were robbed of their property and imprisoned or exiled. 
Senator Lépez Arce, who had so diligently compiled the 
evidence, found his very life in danger and had to take 
refuge in a foreign embassy. 
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XI 


The Military Junta 


1951 


The anti-democratic forces unite 


‘Te exiled enemies of the Urriolagoitia ad- 
ministration, seeking strength in union, met at Santiago, 
Chile, on October 7, 1950 and signed the COSPI agree- 
ment (the initials standing for “Coalition of Labor 
Unions and Parties of the Left”). The pact was drawn 
up by the leader of the Left Revolutionary Party, José 
Antonio Arze, the very man whose attempted assassi- 
nation in July 1944 had failed, and its signatories in- 
cluded, in addition to representatives of that party, 
members of the Trotzkyite POR and of the MNR. Thus 
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the enemies of an earlier day, pro-Nazis on the one hand 
and extreme leftists and outright Communists on the 
other, agreed on a “basic program” the major foreign 
policy aim of which was recognition of the Soviet Union 
and the “People’s Democracies.” 


The presidential election of 1951 


Meanwhile preparations were under way in Bolivia 
for the presidential election to be held on May 6, 195]. 
In the circumstances the democratic parties would have 
been well advised to unite, as their enemies in exile had 
done. Instead, they put up no less than four candidates. 
of whom by far the strongest was Gabriel Gosdlvez of 
the Republican Socialist Union, the party then in power. 
The opposing side put up both Paz Estenssoro and Jos¢ 
Antonio Arze as candidates but it was a foregone con 
clusion that only the former would be a serious con 
tender. 

Gosalvez based his campaign from the beginning 
on an appeal for national reconciliation and mutual to!- 
erance. He urged a liberal amnesty but at the same time 
demanded that those guilty of the crimes of Novembet 
1944 should be brought to justice, “not only because 
failure to punish them may result in the perpetration 
of similar horrible crimes in the future but also becaus¢ 
if there are any among the supposed criminals who are 
not guilty their names should be cleared.” He proposed 
measures to raise the standard of living of the peasants 
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and working class and although he was against nation- 
alization of industry as advocated by the COSPI he 
favored State control of all foreign exchange accruing 
fom exports. 


‘INR campaign tactics 


Victor Paz Estenssoro, as a recognized candidate 
for election, was given permission to return to Bolivia 
from his exile in Buenos Aires. Before he could act on 
the invitation, however, the Government changed its 
ind and decided not to allow him to cross the border. 
With that decision it actually helped his campaign, for 
‘he unexplained about-face angered not only his sup- 
>0rters but also uncommitted voters. In his enforced 
absence his followers campaigned vigorously on his be- 
talf. Dispensing with the usual platforms and speeches, 
dot even bothering to make use of the press and radio, 
they struck at the spot where the masses were most 
Vulnerable — at their need to eat in order to survive. 
At great expense to themselves they sold the public 
bread stamped “MNR,” as well as meat and other food- 
Stuffs, at half price. If the MNR came to power, they 
Promised, there would be a “rain of hams.” The cost of 
living was rising steeply just then and the demagogic 
ttick proved highly effective. At the same time they did 
Not abandon their familiar terroristic tactics. When can- 
didate Gosdlvez led a parade through the streets on his 
‘eturn from a campaign tour they broke it up at gun- 
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point, killing two marchers and wounding twenty-two 
others. 

Finally, the MNR sought and obtained an agree- 
ment with the Communist Party itself and with the 
Bolivian Mine Workers’ Federation (FSTMB) which 
was signed on May 3, 1951, by José Fellman Velarde 
for the MNR, Jorge Quiroga Vargas for the Communists 
and Juan Lechin Oquendo, whose arrest had sparked 
the civil war of 1949, for the miners. The agreemet! 
covered the following points: 1, support of the Pa’ 
Estenssoro-Siles Zuazo ticket; 2, a united front in oppc- 
sition to the “anti-Bolivian machinations of the olr 
garchy” and to “Yankee imperialism;” 3, unification « 
the people and the workers in a single Bolivian trade 
union; 4, “the cooperation of the MNR in all campaign 
undertaken by the Communist Party to draw the Boliv- 
ian people into the struggle against North America! 
attempts to reduce the country to vassalage;” 5, nation 
alization of mines and foreign holdings as well as 20 
agrarian reform program which would include the free 
distribution among the peasants of the property of the 
great landowners; 6, the accession to power of the MNR. 
whether through elections or a popular uprising, th 
Communist Party to remain outside the Governmer! 
because of international considerations but to be gual 
anteed freedom to carry on its political activities, i” 
cluding publication of newspapers and magazines. 
maintenance of a short- and long-wave radio station fo! 
broadcasting to both the national audience and othe! 
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countries of the Western Hemisphere, holding of meet- 
ings, etc.; 7, Government permission for correspondents 
cf Communist newspapers and magazines abroad to 
vork in Bolivia and authorization for the showing of 
Soviet films; 8, refusal to send troops to Korea; 9, out- 
lawing of the atomic bomb, the first government resort- 
lg to it to be branded a war criminal; 10, freeing of 
the national army from United States tutelage; 11, co- 
(tdinated action through special bodies to be set up 
throughout the country in labor unions, universities, 
schools, etc. 


The Communist Party supports Paz Estenssoro 


At its first national convention on March 23, 1951 
the newly organized Bolivian Communist Party had 
‘claimed its support of a ticket to consist of Paz 
Estenssoro for President and Lechin Oquendo for Vice 
President but the latter withdrew in favor of the MNR’s 
Own Vice-Presidential candidate, Siles Zuazo, stating 
that he himself was at a disadvantage because of his 
Fecent illegal re-entry into the country. The MNR ticket, 
he said, “in supporting the socio-economic demands of 
the proletariat and peasant class while maintaining a 
Clearly defined anti-imperialist position” would “give 
“XPression to the will of the majority of the people.” His 
telusal to run for the Vice Presidency was accepted by 
the Communist Party without comment. 
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Paz Estenssoro takes the lead 


The election took place on Sunday, May 6, 195i. 
Only fifty-nine per cent of the electorate voted, the large 
abstention being attributable primarily to the alarming 
rumors deliberately planted to discourage independent 
voters. The final tabulation in the voting for President 
was as follows: 


Victor Paz Estenssoro (candidate of 

the MNR, supported by the 

Communist Party) 54,129 votes 
Gabriel Gosdlvez (candidate of the 

Republican Socialist Union Party 

and the Social Democratic Party, 

supported by the incumbent ad- 

ministration) 40,381 votes 
General Bernardino Bilbao (candidate 

of the Bolivian Socialist Falange) 13,259 votes 
Guillermo Gutiérrez Vea Murguia 

(candidate of Bolivian Civic Action) 6,654 votes 
Tomas Manuel Elio (candidate of 


the Liberal Party) 6,530 votes 
José Antonio Arze (candidate of the 
Left Republican Party) 5,170 votes 


The results of the elections to Congress, however. 
followed the opposite trend, the Republican Socialist 
Union Party winning almost twice as many seats as the 
MNR, while the victories of the remaining parties were 
insignificant. 

By tradition the ruling party in Bolivia held such 
an advantage that the outgoing President virtually ap- 
pointed his successor. Now for the first time in the na- 
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tion’s history the parties supporting the administration 
had lost an election. A feeling of consternation swept 
the country. The independent newspapers, seeking to 
explain the totalitarian victory, enumerated the follow- 
ing causes: division among the democratic forces; unity 
among the totalitarians; the demagogic means employed 
by the latter; failure to prosecute the perpetrators of the 
crimes of November 1944; and the abstention of forty- 
one per cent of the electorate. 

On May 7, when the returns appeared to be running 
decisively in favor of Paz Estenssoro, President Urrio- 
lagoitia announced to the press that if the MNR candi- 
date should prove to have won an absolute majority the 
reins of government would be turned over to him on 
August 6 as the law prescribed. The final count, how- 
ever, gave the MNR-Communist Party ticket only forty- 
three per cent of the vote, while the candidates of the 
four democratic parties together had won fifty-three per 
cent, the remainder going to the Left Republican Party. 
The Constitution provided that if no candidate won an 
absolute majority Congress was to elect the President 
from among the three candidates who had won the 
largest number of votes, in the present instance Paz 
Estenssoro, Gosdlvez and General Bilbao. Despite the 
fact that Paz Estenssoro had won a higher popular vote 
than his two closest rivals put together, Gosdlvez might 
normally have been thought to stand a good chance of 
winning in the election by Congress, since a majority 
of the Senators and Deputies then in office represented 
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the democratic forces. Nevertheless, he was reluctant to 
undergo the final test, for some members of Congress. 
whether from fear or for reasons of expediency, were 
already beginning to desert his cause. It was all too 
apparent that the parties supporting Paz Estenssorc 
were determined to consolidate their initial victory and 
would resort to violence if they failed to win through 
legal means. 


The MNR victory thwarted 


Two or three days after the elections Urriolagoitia 
summoned his Ministers, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and the Chief of the General Staff and in- 
formed them that he had decided, his message of May 7 
notwithstanding, to hand the reins of government over 
to the Army rather than let the MNR-Communist alli- 
ance take power. The two Army officers at first pro- 
tested, insisting that Congress should decide the election 
in accordance with the Constitution. Under pressure 
from the Ministers, however, the Commander-in-Chief 
finally agreed to consult the other leaders of the armed 
forces. He then called together the Chief of the General 
Staff, the Inspector-General of the Army, the Chief of 
the Air Force, the commandants of the seven military 
regions of the country and several regimental com- 
manders. As the result of a vote taken by these officers 
it was decided that the MNR candidate should not be 


allowed to take office. 
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The MNR sought to counteract the anxiety which 
was beginning to grip the country by issuing soothing 
statements. In a message addressed to the nation the 
Vice-Presidential candidate, Hernan Siles Zuazo, piously 
expressed the hope that “God would enlighten both gov- 
ernors and governed so that an era of peace and har- 
mony among Bolivians might be ushered in.” The party’s 
political committee sent a message to President Urrio- 
lagoitia assuring him that the MNR sought only “the 
pacification of the country” and was “at all times eager 
to cooperate with men of good will who wished to serve 
the fatherland and ready to take into consideration any 
criticism of its own political conduct.” The Communist 
Party maintained a discreet silence. 


The Military Junta takes over 


At dawn on May 16 President Urriolagoitia left the 
Palacio Quemado to emplane at El Alto for the Chilean 
seaport of Arica. He had voluntarily resigned the Presi- 
dency and had turned it over, not to the President of 
Congress as the Constitution provided in such emer- 
gencies, but to a Military Junta appointed by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and headed by General 
Hugo Ballivian Rojas. Thus one more name was added 
to the long list of Bolivian Presidents who had not com- 
pleted their legal terms of office. 

The text of Urriolagoitia’s resignation was bree 
Addressed to “The Nation,” it read: “Despite my un- 
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ceasing efforts to maintain peace and tranquility in the 
political arena, I have been unable to prevent passions 
from gaining the upper hand and the country is again 
faced with a choice on which its very existence depends: 
to save democracy or to hand over power to those who 
fought against democracy in an effort to destroy it. For 
this reason I am relinquishing to the Army, the guardian 
of the fatherland and repository of unsullied traditions, 
the high office of Constitutional President of the Re- 
public which was conferred upon me by the people. 
I ask all Bolivians to rally to the national flag in order 
that Bolivia may be saved in this hour of peril. Acting 
as one and with God’s help, let us preserve democracy 
and the future of our republican institutions.” 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Army made astate- 
ment explaining that the Army had decided to “take 
command of the Nation” as a temporary measure, “in 
accordance with the will of the Chief Executive, as evi- 
denced by his voluntary resignation.” The Military Junta 
itself issued a manifesto in which it sought to reassure 
the nation that it had not betrayed the legally elected 
Government and that its only purpose was to maintain 
order. 

Nevertheless, the Junta soon dictated a decree oust- 
ing the members of the existing Congress and voiding 
the results of the congressional elections of May 6. 

The President’s resignation, the establishment of the 
Military Junta and the nullification of the election re- 
sults provoked surprise and dismay throughout the 
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country. Faced with a fait accompli, however, even 
those who had felt most strongly that Congress should 
decide the election in conformity with the law decided 
to let the Army try to settle the crisis with the hope that 
when it had done so it would withdraw from the politi- 
cal scene. 

Abroad the reaction was uniformly unfavorable. 
The Peronist newspapers in Argentina were the most 
voluble in their indignation, as though their own cause 
were at stake. The recent events in Bolivia, they de- 
clared, were all attributable to “the magnates of Wall 
Street.” 


The Junta’s record 


The Military Junta tried to govern with wisdom and 
justice but it was composed of soldiers rather than 
statesmen. It suffered from the classic delusion that 
governing a country was no different from commanding 
a regiment. Soon it began making mistakes, acting over- 
hastily, taking short-sighted decisions. It alienated the 
workers, for example, by an anti-strike decree and pro- 
hibited “public demonstrations of any kind” which 
“might be considered acts of sabotage or attempts 
against the security of the nation.” It also interfered 
with the free expression of ideas in a misguided attempt 
to restrain the excesses of the press. Finally, it did not 
fulfill its pledge to remain in power only as long as 
might be necessary to conduct new elections. It let days 
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and months go by, enjoying its power, lowering its own 
prestige and arousing discontent within the ranks of 
the Army itself, which wanted to relinquish its political 
role as quickly as possible. 

On the credit side, it obtained technical assistance 
from the United Nations, signed important agreements 
with neighboring countries, tried to secure a good price 
for tin through skillful negotiations in Washington, in- 
creased imports of foodstuffs to ease shortages and de- 
creed a generous political amnesty under which all ex- 
iles were granted permission to return to Bolivia. 


XII 


A Story of Treachery 


April 1952 


General Seleme under suspicion 


Ar about seven o’clock in the evening of 
April 8, 1952, the President of the Military Junta, 
General Hugo Ballivian, and the Minister of Govern- 
ment, General Antonio Seleme, held a lengthy conver- 
sation at the Palacio Quemado. The President frankly 
informed his Minister that he had been warned that the 
latter was conspiring to overthrow him. Seleme was 
momentarily disconcerted and then professed to be 
overcome with emotion. Vigorously affirming his loy- 
alty, he swore that he was the President’s lifelong friend 
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and regarded him as “a brother.” As he talked, tears 
began coursing down his swarthy cheeks. At the end of 
the meeting the two embraced and General Seleme, dis- 
playing his loaded revolver, offered to spend the nighi 
at the Palace “to protect the President from danger.” 

The President, a naive, trusting cavalry officer with- 
out a glimmer of political acumen, put aside all doubts 
about his old comrade-in-arms despite the fact that he 
had been given precise details about Seleme’s plans to 
overthrow the regime. 


Seleme plots with the MNR 


General Seleme, who was of Arab descent, was 
astute and totally unscrupulous. His ambition had 
grown with the exercise of power. Soon he began to feel 
that the post of Minister of Government, which under 
the Junta he would hold only temporarily in any case. 
was not big enough for him and he began dreaming of 
the Presidency. The Ministry was an ideal vantage point 
from which to conspire, for it gave him control of the 
police. Working on the gullibility of General Ballivian, 
he had the top Army men posted to remote frontier gar- 
risons and ordered all conscripts discharged, replacing 
them with novices who would not be able to handle arms 
effectively until they had had several months of training. 
Craftily he intrigued against the Chief of the General 
Staff and other high Army officers, intimating that they 
had subversive designs. At the same time he built up 
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the police and carabineers to a point where they were 
far better equipped than the Army itself. Finally, he put 
friends in key posts throughout the country and lavishly 
supplied his agents and the corrupt press with money 
which he was able to divert from the National Treasury 
into the bottomless pit of “special expenditures.” 

All that remained was to go over to his own former 
enemies, and this he was not long in doing. Until then 
he had seemed to be obsessed with the idea that it was 
his mission to persecute the MNR and only one month 
earlier he had arrested some of the party leaders and 
had them indicted for “subverting public order.” Yet 
now he did not hesitate to sell out secretly to the party 
which he hated and by which he himself had been per- 
secuted in the days of Villarroel. 

“It was a Sunday, the 6th of April,” related MNR 
leader Adrian Barrenechea of a meeting which took 
place just before Seleme’s interview with the President 
of the Junta. “At 10:30 p.m. we met at the house of 
Raul Canedo Reyes — Hern4n Siles Zuazo, Federico 
Alvarez Plata, Hugo Roberts andI... General Antonio 
Seleme, Minister of Government in the Military Junta, 
was to be sworn to support our cause. When he ap- 
peared with his brother we all felt uncomfortable. The 
atmosphere was tense, as though charged with elec- 
tricity. We received him with chilly formality. But Siles 
managed to give the occasion a feeling of solemnity, 
Precision and assurance. He spoke in the name of the 
party, of our intentions and of the work which must be 
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done for the fatherland. It.was a brilliant exhortation 
. .. That historic document has been preserved in a re- 
cording for posterity.” 

Two evenings later, after the scene at the Palacic 
Quemado, General Seleme met once more with the 
MNR leaders. Again it was Adrian Barrenechea who 
eventually told the story. “Sitting there in the dark was 
Hernan Siles,” he said, “with Antonio Seleme, Gui- 
Ilermo Maclean and Juan Lechin Oquendo. I had just 
stepped over the threshhold when I heard the voice of 
General Seleme saying, ‘The Falange party first asked 
for forty-eight hours to join the revolution. At our in- 
sistence they then cut the time down to twenty-four 
hours. Finally they decided to back out. Our situation 
is serious, because this reduces our numbers consider- 
ably. We must put off the revolution until Saturday.’ 
I protested vigorously. ‘General,’ I said, ‘it’s now or 
never. I have six hundred men ready to go into action. 
If we wait until Saturday we'll have lost everything; to- 
morrow we'll all be in jail.’ He thought for a few seconds 
and then agreed. ‘Come on, Adrian,’ he said, ‘I'll give 
you the arms.’ ” 


The MNR revolution of April 1952 


Towards five o’clock the next morning the sound of 
shooting was suddenly heard in the streets of La Paz. 
The revolution had begun and at its head was General 
Seleme, member of the Military Junta and as Minister 
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of Government one of those who had sworn to defend 
‘he very regime he was now attacking. With him were 
the carabineers and police (together stronger than the 
Army itself), militant members of the MNR and the 
Communists, all armed with the Government weapons 
which he had turned over to them. 

Naturally the price for this act of treachery had 
deen agreed upon beforehand: the Presidency of the 
Republic for Antonio Seleme. 

The shooting was actually unnecessary for the revo- 
lution, originating as it did in the Ministry of Govern- 
ment itself, seemed already to have triumphed without 
bloodshed. The MNR leaders hastened to announce 
over Radio Illimani, the official broadcasting station, 
that they were victorious and called upon the people 
for support. By midday all signs seemed to indicate that 
the Military Junta had been overthrown without offer- 
ing resistance. Then suddenly the Chief of the General 
Staff, General Humberto Torres Ortiz, issued an ulti- 
matum demanding the unconditional surrender of the 
revolutionaries before six o’clock in the evening and the 
Army went into action. 

The night of April 9 was remembered by the revo- 
lutionaries as “the black night,” for all were convinced 
that their cause was lost. “At about midnight,” one of 
them subsequently related, “we all gathered at the IIli- 
mani radio station. Siles Zuazo was walking up and 
down the room. Juan Lechin was standing. Everyone 
else was sitting down. No one spoke. Finally Siles said 
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to us, ‘I think everyone shotld know what the situaticn 
is at this moment. Our position is difficult but not des- 
perate, because we have more than enough men but 
we’re short of arms and ammunition. The enemy has 
eight well-equipped regiments, airplanes and other mod- 
ern implements of war.’” 

At dawn General Seleme wrote an unexpected epi- 
logue to his act of treachery. Deciding that the revolu- 
tionaries had lost, or perhaps fearing that they would 
not honor their pledge to make him President, he de- 
serted the cause and took refuge in the Chilean Em- 
bassy; not, however, before he had handed over the 
keys to the arsenals so that they might be looted by the 
rabble and their contents turned against his own old 
comrades in the Army. 

Safe in his refuge, he made one more incredible 
gesture. Knowing that the President of the Junta was at 
the War College, he telephoned him there. “I answere¢ 
without having any idea who was phoning me,” said 
General Ballivian in describing the episode. “He iden- 
tified himself and addressed me as ‘Brother.’ He said the 
carabineers were surrendering to the insurgents anc 
asked me for instructions to put down the revolt. J hung 
up the phone. I had the unpleasant sensation that I had 
just touched a reptile.” 

The Army, after several encounters with the insur- 
gents, was beginning to get the upper hand when the 
Apostolic Nuncio and the Ambassadors of Brazil and 
Chile intervened to try to arrange a truce. The truce 
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was accepted in principle and the Chief of the General 
Staff went to the village of Laja to meet with Siles Zuazo, 
who had assumed command of the rebel forces after the 
desertion of General Seleme. Siles was accompanied by 
several high-ranking Army officers who had gone over 
to the insurgents and had consequently given orders to 
their troops to cease fire. In Laja an agreement was 
signed calling for the total cessation of hostilities. 

The Army observed the truce but the rebels con- 
tinued to attack and when the miners of Milluni suc- 
ceeded in occupying the airbase at El Alto and joined 
with the carabineers in machine-gunning the troops 
coming by train from Viacha it became apparent that 
the Junta’s cause was lost. By the morning of April 11 
— Good Friday — the rebels were in possession of both 
La Paz and Oruro. The remaining five military regions 
were unaffected but none of them tried to act on behalf 
of the Junta, for it was the tradition in Bolivia that when 
a revolution triumphed in the capital it was accented: 
by the rest of the country. uo 

ae 
Paz Estenssoro’s return 


ra 


Siles Zuazo acted as interim President until Paz 
Estenssoro returned to La Paz from his Argentine exile 
on April 15 and took over the office of-Chief Executive. 
In his speech from the balcony of the Palacio Quemado, 
Paz Estenssoro declared that the enemies of the regime 
must be punished, “whether they be Jews, foreigners or 
nationals.” “Above all else,” he insisted, “we must dem- 
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onstrate our authority.” And he added, “The MNR 
Government must bring to justice the Army men who 
were responsible for the massacres of these recent days. 
We cannot let such an enormous crime go unpunished.” 
He then ordered that all the members of the Military 
Junta with the exception of Seleme should be brought 
to trial. 

The revolutionary movement was now firmly en- 
trenched in power. Among the factors contributing to 
its triumph might be listed the moral advantage whic 
its opponents themselves had put into its hands when 
they had illegally voided the elections of 1951; the dis- 
credit which the former regime had suffered when it 
had failed to punish those responsible for the crimes of 
November 1944; the short-sightedness of the United 
States in hamstringing the Bolivian economy by hag: 
gling over the price of tin; the shortage of food supplies 
and the constant increase in the cost of living, deme- 
gogically seized upon as an issue by the MNR; failure 
to take effective measures to better the lot of the workers 
and peasants; the active help given by both Soviet Com- 
munism and Peronist Argentina to the insurgents; the 
suicidal division among the democratic parties in con- 
trast with the cohesion of the totalitarian parties; the 
mistakes of the Hertzog and Urriolagoitia regimes; and. 
finally, the political ineptitude of the military. The im- 
mediate determining factor, however, was treason. 
Without the action of General Seleme, the most power- 
ful and influential member of the Military Junta, at 
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mnce an Army officer, head of the police and carabi- 
neers and custodian of the nation’s arsenals, the civilian 
revolutionaries could not have overcome eight regi- 
ments even though the latter might consist only of 
untrained conscripts. Paz Estenssoro himself later ac- 
knowledged that fact, although without conceding its 
full significance. In a speech delivered before the MNR 
convention in February 1953 he said, “The help given 
by Seleme and the carabineers was important.” The 
newspaper La Nacidén wrote on May 4, 1953, that the 
part played by Seleme and the carabineers had “made 
it possible to throw the forces of the regime off balance.” 


The Communist Party hails the MNR triumph 


The Communist Party issued a manifesto entitled 
“Towards a National Liberation Front” in which it 
Stressed its own role in the April revolution. “The vic- 
torious uprising of April 9 was not the work of one 
party alone,” it declared. “Side by side with the work- 
ing class and the militant members of the MNR the 
whole Bolivian people fought. The Communist Party, 
vanguard of the working class, also played an active 
and important part.” Magnifying the significance of the 
revolution, it added: “Bolivia, which had the honor of 
being the first to rebel against the onerous Spanish yoke, 
has now been called upon to stand at the head of the 
peoples of America, raising aloft the banner of eco- 
nomic and social independence from the ignominious 
yoke of North American imperialism. If the Bolivian 
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revolution succeeds in satisfying the people’s aspira- 
tions for peace, freedom and well-being, it will hold an 
honorable place beside the revolutions in China and the 
People’s Democracies. Of all the countries in the Amer- 
icas it falls to Bolivia to be the most consistent and 
resolute standard-bearer of the cause of world peace.” 
The Bolivian people, said the manifesto, had “decreed 
the expulsion of the gang of spies operating in our coun- 
try as ‘technical specialists’ and ‘instructors’ with the 
purpose of ensuring the perpetuation of our semi-colo- 
nial status and our collaboration with the war camp.” 
Beyond the borders of Bolivia the Communist and 
extreme rightist newspapers alike applauded the revo- 
lution, but none with more enthusiasm than the Peronist 
mouthpieces. “The glorious example of the Argentine 
revolution is at last being emulated,” wrote the Buenos 
Aires newspaper El Laborista. At the same time a dele- 
gation from the General Confederation of Labor flew 
to La Paz with a message of congratulation for Paz 
Estenssoro from its Secretary-General, José G. Espejo. 
A few days later General Seleme left Bolivia for the 
United States at the head of a military purchasing mis- 
sion. On the eve of his departure he issued a statement 
accusing the President of the Military Junta of “Jack of 
vision and disloyalty.” Reproaching the Chief of the 
General Staff and the Commandant of the First Military 
Region for not having supported the revolution, he said, 
“Theirs is the greatest betrayal in the history of the 
nation.” Yet it was he who was in truth the traitor. 
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XIII 


The MNR Takes Over 


1952 


Paz Estenssoro violates the Constitution 


From the moment he entered the Palacio Que- 
mado, in April 1952, Paz Estenssoro claimed for him- 
self the title “Constitutional President of the Republic.” 
In itself that might have been deemed the logical con- 
sequence of the apparent restoration of legality after the 
interval in which the Military Junta had exercised power 
and voided the results of the presidential election held 
in May 1951. But the Bolivian Constitution provided 
that the President should be elected by Congress from 
among the three candidates who had received the largest 
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number of votes if none had won an absolute majority, 
that Congress should announce to the nation the out- 
come of such an election and that the President and 
Vice President of the Republic, upon taking office, 
should “solemnly swear fealty to the Republic and the 
Constitution.” 

Hence the new Government’s first step should have 
been to convoke the National Congress which had been 
in office before the Military Junta had come to power 
so that it might elect the President and Vice President. 
publicly announce their election and swear them in. It 
could not be argued that the election by popular vote 
of the President and Vice President was legal while that 
of the Senators and Deputies which had taken place at 
the same time and in the same manner was not. Still 
less could the rights of Congress be disregarded. Yet 
the very men who had clamored so loudly for obedience 
to the law disregarded it as soon as they came to power. 
“The Executive will convoke new elections,” announced 
Paz Estenssoro, “because it considers that the repre- 
sentatives elected earlier automatically forfeited their 
mandate when they proved themselves unworthy to rep- 
resent the people.” Thus he destroyed with one blow 
the legal foundation on which he might have been able 
to justify his own claim to the Presidency. In an effort 
to give a semblance of legality to his actions he turned 
to the Supreme Court to “constitutionalize” his posi- 
tion; that body, however, issued a public statement on 
April 22, 1952, in which it tactfully affirmed that “un- 
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der the terms of its specific mandate, which was to 
respect and apply the Fundamental Law of the Land, 
its action must be confined to the administration of 
justice.” 


The MNR’s allies 


Supporting Paz Estenssoro as he took office were 
remnants of RADEPA, the secret military lodge which 
had shared power with the MNR in the days of Villa- 
rroel and had now been dissolved; the FSTMB (Boliv- 
ian Mine Workers’ Federation) under the leadership of 
Juan Lechin Oquendo, who was also a member of the 
MNR itself; the Trotzkyite POR and the Communist 
Party. The Left Revolutionary Party, in the process of 
dissolution now that an actual Communist Party had 
been organized, maintained an attitude of benevolent 
neutrality. 


Program of the Mine Workers’ Federation 


The program and history of the MNR were all too 
well known but its ally the FSTMB was still regarded 
by most people simply as a labor organization. In real- 
ity it was emerging as a powerful new political force 
and its aims were expressed in the “Pulacayo Program” 
which had been approved by a miners’ congress on 
November 8, 1946. The most important parts of that 
document read as follows: 
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“The workers, once they have power in their hands, 
cannot remain indefinitely on the fringes of the demi- 
bourgeoisie but must concentrate their attacks ever 
more intensively on the institution of private property 
... The so-called Good-Neighbor Policy, Pan Ameri- 
canism, etc., are nothing but disguises used by Yankee 
imperialism and the feudal bourgeoisie to deceive the 
peoples of Latin America . . . Bourgeois democracy is 
an expensive luxury that only countries which have 
grown rich on the hunger of others can afford . . . Capi- 
talism as a system must be destroyed and the class 
struggle intensified.” 


The Trotzkyites 


The Trotzkyite POR was affiliated with the Fourth 
International and its program called for “the destruc- 
tion of the ruling oligarchy and the seizure of power 
by the proletariat;” the formation of the “Bolivian 
Workers’ State” which would own “industries, mines, 
oil, factories, transport, banks, etc.;” and “the spread 
of the Bolivian socialist revolution, which cannot and 
must not let itself be limited by national frontiers.” In 
picturesque language the document concluded, “Bolivia 
is a milch cow, imperialism is her master and the in- 
digenous bourgeoisie is the milkmaid who uses the whey 
to feed her dogs — the bullies, the fascists and the 


bureaucracy in general.” 
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The Communist Party — Terrorism Renewed 


The Communist Party, allied with the MNR since 
the elections of 1951, took its orders from Moscow as 
far as “liberation from the yoke of Yankee imperialism” 
and the “world peace campaign” were concerned. On 
the national scale it called for “the distribution of the 
land to the peasants,” “nationalization of mines, rail- 
ways, sources of electric power and fuels,” “general 
wage and salary increases” and “democratization of 
education.” 

Thus it could be seen that the programs of the 
FSTMB, the POR and the Communist Party were 
basically the same. The MNR for its part and the rem- 
nants of RADEPA which went along with it had been 
identified with Nazi doctrines and procedures. The vic- 
torious revolution of April 9 had swept to power forces 
which appeared to be mutually antagonistic and which 
had actually been so during World War II but which 
in almost all countries of the world had gradually ef- 
fected a rapprochement. 

Paz Estenssoro himself, no uncouth caudillo but a 
former professor at the University of La Paz and expe- 
rienced in government from the time of the Villarroel 
regime, might perhaps have been expected to have 
learned the lesson of tolerance and humanity during 
his six-year exile and to have used his newly acquired 
power to try to heal the rift which divided the Bolivian 
people. Indeed, despite the menacing tone of his initial 
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pronouncement, there was some hope in the first days 
of his regime that this was the course he would follow. 
No one was attacked or persecuted during the second 
half of April. A feeling of confidence began to spread 
among the people. “Adversity must have taught the 
MNR a lesson,” was the general reaction. But the illu- 
sion lasted only until foreign recognition had been ob- 
tained. This time it was easier than in 1943, for the 
world was not at war and public opinion in other coun- 
tries, unfamiliar with the background of the situatior 
and the provisions of Bolivian law, thought that wha’ 
it was witnessing was nothing more than the restoration 
of rights illegally violated one year earlier by the Mili- 
tary Junta. Once recognition had been obtained the 
interminable caravan of exiles began. 

And now a new and particularly disturbing element 
entered the picture, namely, the armed mobs who took 
over the Palacio Quemado, mounting guard at the 
main entrance, on the stairs and in the corridors. Thanks 
to General Seleme’s treachery and the consequent loot- 
ing of the arsenals, they had in their hands the finest 
weapons purchased from the United States for the Boliv- 
ian Army and they were determined to have their way. 
Confronted with this mindless, clamoring mob, the new 
“Constitutional President of the Republic” decided that 
the safest way to handle them was to give them more 
arms, use them to whip up antagonism between classes, 
flatter them, fool them, never refuse their demands, and 
share with them his power. 
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XIV 


The Destruction of Bolivia’s 


Traditional Institutions 


Destruction of the Traditional Armed Forces 


In 1943 the MNR had come to power thanks 
to an understanding with the Army but three years later 
President Villarroel, in a vain attempt to appease public 
opinion, had ousted its leaders from the Government. 
In the subsequent crisis he had ordered the Army to 
keep to its barracks, for he had not wanted to drown 
the popular revolution in blood as the MNR chief had 
urged. Ever since then Paz Estenssoro and the other 
party leaders had been nursing a grudge against the 
Army which was intensified when it obeyed the orders 
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of the Constitutional Government during the civil war 
of 1949. The culminating affront, however, was the 
formation of the Military Junta in 1951 and the voiding 
of the results of the congressional elections. After that 
the abusiveness of the propaganda emanating from 
MNR headquarters in Buenos Aires knew no limits. 
Secretly a plan to destroy the Army was evolved. Paz 
Estenssoro’s personal animus against the military for 
frustrating his ambition to be President in 1951 coin- 
cided, moreover, with the desire of the FSTMB, the 
POR and the Communist Party to replace the Army 
with a workers’ and peasants’ militia, as had been done 
in Russia in the early stages of the Soviet regime. 

The purge of the Army by the Villarroel forces in 
1943 had affected only officers from the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel upwards. This time the officer corps was 
purged from top to bottom as over a thousand men 
from generals to sergeants, representing eighty per cent 
of the total, were demoted, imprisoned, confined to un- 
healthful areas or forced to leave the country. There 
was no pretense of bringing anyone to trial. The whole 
operation was carried out through the police, acting on 
verbal or written orders from the regime. The conscripts 
too were discharged, only a few soldiers remaining at 
their posts to guard the empty barracks. The War Col- 
lege was closed and the cadets, who were told at the 
time that they were merely being given a short vacation, 
were later subjected to ruthless persecution. The pur- 
pose of this wholesale expulsion was not to punish indi- 
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vidual officers but to destroy the Army itself, as the 
statements of all the groups supporting the new regime 
made clear. Juan Lechin Oquendo, Executive Secretary 
of the FSTMB and now Minister of Mines and Petro- 
leum, said in a speech at Catavi on May 23, 1952, “We 
all want to do away with the Army.” The COB (Boliv- 
jan Workers’ Center), a national federation of trade 
unions formed when the MNR took over, stated in its 
“declaration of principles” that “the attitude of the 
working masses towards the Army is clear and definite. 
They hold that the Army must be dissolved and replaced 
by workers’ militias. Army service should be eliminated 
and substituted by compulsory military training under 
the workers’ and peasants’ unions . . .” The Communist 
Party declared in a manifesto issued on December 27, 
1952, “We need no armed force other than that which _ 
came into being with the insurrection of April 9. The 
urgent duty of the Government, in accordance with 
promises made on several occasions by President Victor 
Paz Estenssoro, is to deliver more arms to the workers 
and peasants.” The Trotzkyite POR expressed the same 
viewpoint in these words: “To disarm the carabineers 
and liquidate the Army in order to arm the people — 
this is the slogan of the hour.” 


Establishment of workers’ and peasants’ militias 


The COB drew up a decree, signed by the Ministers 
of Mines and Petroleum, of Agriculture and of Labor 
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among others, which established the “organization of 
the Armed Militias on a national scale.” The mainstay 
of the militias was the FSTMB, whose members had 
been the first to receive arms when the arsenals of La 
Paz had been thrown open to the MNR and the mob. 
Now the new Government itself gave them fresh sup- 
plies of arms and they proceeded to organize a “General 
Staff of the Armed Militias of the FSTMB,” designating 
their leader, Juan Lechin Oquendo, as “Chief of Staff.” 
They also resolved to “take charge of the residential 
sectors of the city of La Paz... with a view to ensuring 
public order.” 

Simultaneously with the delivery of more arms to 
the workers of the cities and mines and the organization 
of such workers into national militias, regiments of 
Indians were formed in the rural areas under the desig- 
nation “Armed Forces of the Peasantry.” The first twe 
tegiments so formed were named respectively the “Ger- 
man Busch Ist Cavalry Regiment” and the “Gualberto 
Villarroel 1st Infantry Regiment” after the two famous 
soldier-presidents. Minister of Agriculture Nuflo Ché- 
vez Ortiz was named their Commander-in-Chief. 

Some time later the President of the Republic re- 
ceived a workers’ delegation from the Catavi, Llallagua 
and Siglo XX Mines, headed by the Mayor of the town 
of Uncia. The workers informed him that their regiment 
was composed of twenty-five thousand miners and 
added that it was “well armed, with its own transport. 
health and communications services, and could at a 
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moment’s notice be mobilized and sent to any point in 
the country where it might be needed.” The Mayor told 
him at the same time of the existence of “an army of 
forty thousand peasants, all of them armed.” The ac- 
count of the meeting which was published in the official 
newspaper El Diario continued, “The President thanked 
the miners for their sympathy and support and promised 
that he would help them to complete their organization, 
ordering that they should be provided with a larger 
quantity of modern armaments, military vehicles and 
a special air transport service.” 

When President Ibafiez of Chile visited Bolivia in 
August 1955 a parade of the militias was held in his 
honor. A correspondent for the Chilean publication 
Ercilla who witnessed the scene wrote, “The President 
was amazed to see columns of armed peasants and 
Miners parading for seven hours, shooting into the air 
as they passed the Palacio Quemado.” He then gave the 
statistics which had been furnished him by Juan Lechin 
Oquendo as supreme chief of the militias: “Fifty-five 
thousand guns are in the hands of the people. The peas- 
ants form fifteen regiments; the miners have ten thou- 
sand men; the rail workers two thousand; the factory 
workers three thousand. When a union organizes it lets 
the Government know how many members it has and 
asks for arms.” The newsreels showing the parade to 
Chilean audiences closed with the comment, “In Chile, 
fortunately, arms are borne by the military and civilians 
carry nothing but the daily newspaper under their arms.” 
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The Army had by that time virtually ceased to exist, 
as the press did not hesitate to make clear. “The Army 
was always an unknown quantity politically,” wrote E! 

Diario in an editorial on September 4, 1953, “but thai 

does not hold true today, for it simply no longer exists.” 

The Communist paper E] Pueblo wrote, “The people 

are happy and safe without an army. They now live free 

from anxiety and alarm. What do we need an army for?” 
~—< If the police and carabineers thought that they 
_ would be spared out of gratitude for the part they had 
played in the revolution, they were soon disillusioned. 
~~ As a first step, two hundred carabineer officers and non- 
commissioned officers were removed from La Paz on 
the pretext of combatting speculation in foodstuffs ir 
the provinces, while eight hundred privates were dis- 
charged. Later the purge was extended to cover seventy 
per cent of the organization. Cloaking the action in 
flowery euphemisms, the pro-MNR newspaper La Nu- 
cidén wrote, “Just as the old army of the oligarchy was 
purified, so the ranks of the carabineers have been 
regenerated. Today they are composed of the new men 
who proved their mettle in the hour of trial and sac- 
rifice.” 

Even as the plan to destroy the armed forces was 
being put into effect the President of the Republic and 
leader of the MNR was decorated with the Grand Cross 
of Military Merit by the moribund Army. In a solemn 
ceremony at the Palacio Quemado the Minister of Na- 
tional Defense, General Froilan Calleja, read out the 
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text of an order from the General Staff conferring the 
decoration, dated June 22, 1952, and then said, “Ex- 
cellency: In your capacity as Captain General of the 
Armed Forces of the Nation, accept this decoration and 
wear it with just pride, for you have richly deserved it!” 


Organization of a party army 


The destruction of the traditional armed forces and 
the establishment of the workers’ and peasants’ militias 
were now followed by a third step: the organization of 
a party army. Meeting at La Paz in February 1953, the 
Sixth National Convention of the MNR resolved to 
“organize the Army of the National Revolution, under 
the leadership of those officers who have identified 
themselves with the postulates of the MNR.” It further 
resolved to “organize a National Carabineer Corps in 
conformity with the spirit which is the ideological cor- 
nerstone of the National Revolution.” Finally, it re- 
solved that the party’s National Political Committee 
should appoint “political instructors” to all units of the 
new Army and Carabineer Corps. 

The very name Army of Bolivia was abolished and 
supplanted by the name Army of the National Revolu- 
tion as what had once been a national institution be- 
came a mere appendage of a political party. Later, in 
a ceremony at the Palace, the President of the Republic 
in his capacity as “Captain General of the Army” ex- 
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acted an oath “of loyalty to the MNR” from the officers 
of the new Army and made them sign a special declara- 
tion to that effect. 

Thus the MNR accomplished in Bolivia what even 
Nazism and Fascism had not accomplished in Germany 
and Italy. Hitler had set up his SS troops and Mussolini 
his Fascist militia, but neither had converted his coun- 
try’s army into an organ of the party. Each had respected 
the army as a symbol of the country itself. “There is no 
similar example in history,” wrote the Chilean news- 
paper El Diario Ilustrado, “save that of the Soviet Union 
in the early years of the organization and developmeni 
of the Red Army, when political commissars attached 
to the commands of the various units gave orders to 
their officers or at any rate kept them under surveil- 
lance.” 

The entire nation, of course, had to support this 
party army out of taxes. Even the oath taken by cor- 
scripts was changed. Now it read, “Do you swear by 
God, by the fatherland, by the sacred memory of Busch 
and Villarroel and all our great dead, to defend the 
country in its political and economic independence. 
obeying the orders of your superiors and the will of the 
national majorities?”.Busch and Villarroel had been 
soldiers first and foremost and, whatever their faults. 
they had loved the Army which they served. Yet the 
new regime did not hesitate to invoke their names to 
further the process of destroying that institution. 
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Judiciary 

The destruction of the Army was accompanied by 
the destruction of the Judiciary. On August 27, 1952 
it was learned that the President had ordered the nine 
members of the Bolivian Supreme Court dismissed and 
replaced by nine MNR sympathizers. The preamble to 
the decree effecting the ouster stated that “the National 
Victory of April 1952 meant not only the elimination 
of the seditious military clique but also the disqualifica- 
tion for public office of all those who were involved 
directly or indirectly in the usurpation of power which 
interrupted the continuity of constitutional govern- 
ment.” The fact was that the Supreme Court, which 
had been constitutionally designated by Congress, had 
Played no part in the formation of the Military Junta 
or the nullification of the results of the presidential and 
congressional elections of May 6, 1951. The accusa- 
tion was, of course, merely a pretext for packing the 
Court with justices who would not question the consti- 
tutionality of the measures which the regime was plan- 
ning to carry out. 

Next the personnel of the District Courts through- 
out the Republic were replaced. The only judges who 
retained their posts were either those who already sym- 
pathized with the regime or those who joined the party 
in order to be able to earn a living. The President an- 
nounced in his “Message to the Nation” on Decem- 
ber 31, 1952: “The J udiciary, like the other organs of 
the State, has been reconstituted and brought into har- 
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mony with the revolutionary change which the will of 
the people has effected.” 

Lawyers were prevented from defending their cli- 
ents. Bulletin No. 6 of the Bolivian Socialist Falange 
reported that an attorney named Virgilio Llanque 
Aranibar sought to obtain a writ of habeas corpus and 
was promptly exiled to Brazil. Juan Carrillo, who took 
over the defense, was arrested forthwith. Other lawyers 
were barred from their own offices. The President of 
the La Paz Bar Association addressed a public protest 
to the Minister of Government in which he said, “Fre- 
quently lawyers are unable to assist their clients because 
the police prevent them from entering their offices, thus 
jeopardizing their practice and the interests of the liti- 
gants whom they represent. Time limits have expired 
and cases have been lost as a result.” The situation soon 
reached a point where no opponent of the regime could 
find an attorney to defend him because the lawyers al: 
knew that if they even made the attempt they would be 
persecuted, jailed or exiled. 


Legislature 


Instead of convening the Congress which had beer 
illegally dissolved by the Military Junta, the Executive 
abrogated to itself the powers which the Constitution 
conferred upon the Chambers of Senators and Deputies. 
It dictated laws, changed existing tax rates, levied new 
taxes, drew up the budget, contracted loans, appointed 
the Comptroller General and Attorney General of the 
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Republic as well as the magistrates of the courts of 
justice, and promoted Army officers. Yet in a dema- 
gogic move to impress the masses it issued a decree on 
July 21, 1952 extending the right of suffrage to illiter- 
ates and members of the armed forces, in violation of 
the Constitution. The gesture was meaningless, for there 
were no elections of any kind in Bolivia, parliamentary, 
municipal or otherwise, for four years. Only when the 
expiration of his term of office was drawing near did 
Paz Estenssoro resolve to hold presidential elections. 
His “recommendation” that the party should nominate 
the Vice President, Hernan Siles Zuazc, to run for the 
Presidency was another violation of the Constitution, 
which provided that four years must elapse before a 
former President or Vice President could again run for 
office. As a further means of ensuring the party’s con- 
tinued exercise of power he set up, again without the 
sanction of the Constitution, a fourth branch of the 
Government, called the National Electoral Court. This 
body, although compcsed of two representatives of 
each of the other three branches, was in effect controlled 
by the President himself, since he had already usurped 
the power of the Legislature and reduced the Judiciary 
to subservience. 


Civil Service 


The existing civil service was wiped out almost en- 
tirely. Acquired rights, seniority, competence, honesty, 
special qualifications — all these counted for nothing. 
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Unless an employee could show that he was a party 
member or sympathizer, he found himself in the street. 
Within the Ministries employees formed armed MNR 
cells which stood guard at night. Such employees made 
it a practice to bring their guns to work with them along 
with their overcoats. 


Church 


The Catholic Church did not escape persecution. 
In a pastoral letter dated November 15, 1952, the Arch- 
bishop of Sucre, Mgr. José Clemente Maurer, de- 
nounced the campaign to represent the Church as an 
enemy of the country’s interests and warned that the 
regime, whether consciously or unconsciously, was pre- 
paring the way for Communism. In many parts of the 
country MNR partisans, disregarding the Bolivian tra- 
dition of respect for the inviolability of houses of wor- 
ship, broke into churches, monasteries and convents on 
the pretext that they had stocks of hidden weapons. The 
Bishop of Cochabamba, Mgr. Tarsicio, issued a state- 
ment in November 1953 in which he said that in the 
course of such intrusions shots were fired, priests were 
struck and robberies were committed. “We'll have you 
preaching to Stalin and Lenin,” the priests were told. 
The purpose of the campaign, as Mgr. Tarsicio saw it, 
was to “spin a web of calumny against the religious 
communities so as to have an excuse to persecute and 
perhaps even destroy them.” “All we can do,” he added, 
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“is to protest against this deceit, defend the truth and 
pray to God that we may have the strength to be worthy 
of the heroes of the Church behind the Iron Curtain, 
the Mindszentys, the Stepinacs and all the other bishops 
and priests who have been persecuted, martyred, mur- 
dered...” 


Universities 


The systematic plan to destroy the country’s insti- 
tutions did not overlook the universities. The students 
at the University of La Paz who were members of the 
party formed an armed student militia which gained 
control of the Bolivian University Federation. On No- 
vember 16, 1952 the Federation approved a resolution 
calling on the Government to “organize people’s courts 
and introduce the death penalty for the traitorous ene- 
mies of the Revolution.” It also submitted to the Rector 
a “campaign platform” in which it demanded, among 
other things, “democratization of the organs of the Uni- 
versity through joint administration with parity of rep- 
resentation,” “non-recognition of permanence of tenure 
for faculty members,” “a university students’ statute” 
and “a trip abroad for all graduates.” But there was. 
another and more important step to be taken: the sup- 
pression of the autonomy of the universities, for which 
students had shed their blood in 1930 and which had 
been scrupulously observed by every subsequent admin- 
istration for twenty-two years. The workers’ and peas- 
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ants’ militias, armed with machine-guns, were assigned 
the task. One after another the Universities of La P2z, 
Oruro, Cochabamba, Sucre, Potosi, Santa Cruz and 
Tarija were taken by assault. The attack on the Univer- 
sity of Oruro on April 30, 1955 was led by a Cabinet 
Minister. The Rector of the University, Felipe Ifiguez, 
said in describing the incident: “People from La Paz 
who had no connection with the University, headed by 
the Minister of Mines and Petroleum, the Mayor and 
civil service employees, occupied the central University 
building with rifles and machine-guns.” 

The Universidad Mayor de San Francisco Xavier 
de Chuquisaca, at Sucre, was the oldest university in 
Latin America after that of San Marcos at Lima. When 
its turn came the Rector, Enrique Vargas Sibila, ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court for protection, invoking 
the constitutional provision which guaranteed the au- 
tonomy of the Bolivian universities, but no help was 
forthcoming. On May 21, 1955 armed miners and 
Indians were brought from Potosi, since the entire 
population of Sucre, including the workers, had made 
common cause in defense of their University. After a 
brief battle in which some students were killed and 
others wounded, the fate of the historic institution was 
sealed. 

Students throughout the Republic kept on demon- 
strating in the streets against the seizure of the univer- 
sities. Finally Mario Torres C., who had succeeded Juan 
Lechin Oquendo as Secretary of the armed workers’ 
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militias of the COB (the national trade union federa- 
tion) and Minister of Mines and Petroleum, decreed 
a “state of emergency and general mobilization of city 
and rural workers.” He also gave orders that the militia 
should check on the fitness of their equipment, adding: 
“If demonstrations or acts of provocation instigated by 
those who favor autonomy for the universities should 
occur, the workers and militias will be ordered into im- 
mediate action.” 

Superior might at last silenced the protests of the 
nation’s youth. According to an article published in the 
Chilean magazine Cultura y libertad in August 1955, 
more than five hundred students were arrested and held 
in prisons and concentration camps. Nor were the fac- 
ulties spared. Remembering the part they had played 
in the democratic revolution of 1956 and hoping to 
break their resistance through economic hardship, the 
authorities had their salaries so drastically reduced that 
they were soon earning less than the janitors. When 
they struck, the workers’ militias of the COB were 
mobilized to force them to return to work. 

Not even primary and high school students were 
to be exempt. An “Educational Reform” was decreed 
which had the effect of suppressing freedom of educa- 
tion and converting the entire school system into” a 
political instrument. 

Many a violent regime had come and gone in 
Bolivia’s history but it was left to the MNR and its 
allies to destroy her traditional institutions. 
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XV 


Peron’s Disciples 


Paz Estenssoro’s admiration for the Argentine militarists 


By the time they came to power in 1952 the 
leaders of the MNR and Paz Estenssoro in particular 
had been closely associated with the regime in Argen- 
tina for nearly ten years. When the militaristic Ramirez 
regime, the forerunner of Peronism, was installed on 
June 4, 1943, a few months prior to the lightning revo- 
lution which brought Villarroel to power in Bolivia, 
Paz Estenssoro declared to the magazine Ahora during 
a visit to Buenos Aires: “If Argentina’s example is fol- 
lowed in other South American countries, if they inter- 
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pret it fully and correctly, it may well be that this date 
which the Argentines consider exclusively theirs will 
come to be:celebrated as the day of economic emanci- 
pation for all Latin America.” 


Documents in evidence 


Documents drawn up by the United States Depart- 
ment of State, such as the Memorandum to the Ameri- 
can Foreign Ministries in January 1944 immediately 
after Villarroel’s accession to power and the Blue Book 
of February 1946, established in minute detail the links 
between the MNR leaders and the Argentine regime. 
Another document of considerable interest in this con- 
nection is the famous secret proclamation of the Argen- 
tine General Officers’ Union dated May 3, 1943, which 
read: “Hitler’s struggle in peace and war will be our 
guide. Our first step will be to make alliances. We al- 
ready have Paraguay and next we will have Bolivia and 
Chile. With Argentina, Paraguay, Bolivia and Chile 
united in a single bloc it will be easy to put pressure 
on Uruguay. Then the five allied nations will have no 
trouble in attracting Brazil, given its form of govern- 
ment and the large concentrations of Germans existing 
there. Once Brazil has fallen the American continent 
will be ours...” On May 25 ,1946 President Villarroel’s 
aide-de-camp, Captain Ricardo Cardona, wrote to 
Perén proposing a plan for a “Lima-La Paz-Asuncién- 
Buenos Aires bloc” which would accept the leadership 
of Argentina “as an elder sister.” 
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Assistance from Peron 


The solidarity between the two movements to which 
these documents bear witness was amply demonstrated 
by the way in which the Peronists made the fallen 
MNR’s cause their own after the Bolivian revolution 
of 1946. Perén was not content until he saw the MNR 
restored to power. Meanwhile Paz Estenssoro’s daily 
exposure to Peronism during the six years of his resi- 
dence in Argentina, the jobs and sinecures provided by 
the Argentines for his followers and other personal fac- 
tors all had their effect on his thinking. When the time 
came for him to return to Bolivia he took leave of 
Perén with what the Argentine press described as “a 
historic embrace” and his subsequent arrival at the El 
Alto airport outside La Paz almost coincided with that 
of several Argentine planes carrying specialists to be 
attached to the Bolivian police force and large amounts 
of Argentine propaganda, including thousands of pho- 
tographs of Eva Perén. 

It was hardly surprising, then, that the new Presi- 
dent should have started imitating Perén as soon as he 
was in power. Even the official language of the Bolivian 
regime, with its emphasis on “oligarchs, reactionaries, 
plutocrats, traitors,” had a strikingly familiar ring. 
Other borrowed techniques included the ubiquitous dis- 
play of huge photographs and propaganda posters, in- 
cessant repetition of slogans, mass demonstrations and 
speeches from the balcony of the Palace. All of this was 
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typically Peronist as well as being reminiscent of scenes 
i2 the Sportspalast and the Piazza di Venezia. 

The year 1952 was proclaimed “The Year of the 
National Revolution” in Bolivia just as 1950 had been 
proclaimed “The Year of the Liberator San Martin” in 
Argentina. It was also resolved that May 6, on which 
ii prominent MNR leader named Ovidio Barbery Jus- 
tiniano had died, should be called “Loyalty Day.” 

When Eva Peron died Bolivia was the only country 
in America except for Argentina itself to declare na- 
‘ional mourning. A decree signed by Paz Estenssoro 
and his Ministers stipulated that the flag should fly at 
aalf-mast until the day of her funeral, when Govern- 
ment and private offices were to close. 


Muzzling the Press 


The Perén regime’s treatment of the Argentine 
newspaper La Prensa served as an example to the MNR 
leaders in their attitude towards the La Paz daily La 
Raz6n. This great newspaper was the pride of Bolivian 
journalism. The high standards of its correspondence 
services and the excellence of its presentation made it 
one of the finest and most widely respected newspapers 
in South America. Its contributors included, in addition 
to distinguished Bolivian journalists, such world-re- 
nowned writers as Maurois, Marafion, Eugenio d’Ors 
and Madariaga. Eighty per cent of the teachers at the 
School of Journalism of La Paz University were chosen 
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from among the editors of La Razén. The conditions 
it offered its staff, from editors to laborers, were exem- 
plary, including good pay, medical assistance and sc 
forth. Its equipment was of the finest. Its circulation 
varied from eighty to one hundred thousand copies. As 
soon as it came out each day it was transported by ait 
to the most distant parts of the country and was thus 
a truly national newspaper. Although it had once been 
the organ of the Republican Party, it had later with- 
drawn from the domestic political arena. Its receipt of 
the Maria Cabot Moors Prize in 1947 attested to its 
international standing. 

During World War II La Razén was a staunch 
champion of the Allies. At one point, in fact, it may 
well have been the only newspaper in Bolivia which 
continued implacably to oppose the Axis as it won vic- 
tory after victory in Europe and Africa. With the same 
fervor it attacked domestic totalitarianism as repre- 
sented by the MNR and for that reason was confiscated 
towards the end of the Villarroel regime. Publication, 
resumed after the revolution of 1946, was interrupted 
once more by the disturbances which ushered in the 
MNR triumph of April 9, 1952. When order had been 
restored the staff went back to work. One night as the 
paper was about to go to press an MNR representative 
appeared to announce that “the people were going to 
prevent the paper from coming out.” The Editor tele- 
phoned the Ministry of Government for protection but 
was given an evasive answer. Minutes later the entire 
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staff had to take flight when it was learned that police, 
accompanied by a drunken mob, were on their way to 
attack the plant. Several trucks pulled up at the doors 
of the building just as the last of the editorial staff was 
leaving. The invaders looted the cafeteria and stole 
some of the linotype equipment. As they left they pad- 
locked the door. 

The Government refused to intervene and its par- 
tisans continued to prevent the newspaper from ap- 
pearing. Then persecution of its staff members began. 
Finally a suit was brought against them “for the crime 
of having disrupted the unity of the workers in 1950 
by continuing to work for the newspaper after a strike 
had been declared.” The Inter-American Press Associ- 
ation noted in a statement issued the following month 
that the Bolivian Government was using the same meth- 
ods of intimidation and coercion with respect to La 
Razén that the Argentine Government had used in sup- 
pressing La Prensa and for the same reason — that it 
had the highest circulation and greatest prestige of any 
paper in the country. 

The attack on La Razon was the first step in a cam- 
paign to destroy freedom of the press in Bolivia. Other 
newspapers now realized that if they did not wish to 
support the regime their only alternative was to main- 
tain an attitude of benevolent neutrality and that the 
slightest deviation would be fatal, as the case of Los 
Tiempos of Cochabamba proved. This paper, owned by 
Demetrio Canelas, one of the most respected journalists 
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in the country, ventured to express reasonable, essen- 
tially non-partisan criticism of the land reform program 
which had brought chaos to the valleys of Cochabamba. 
Its plant was burned, looted and destroyed on Novem- 
ber 9, 1953. Canelas himself was arrested, imprisoned 
for some time in the Pandéptico at La Paz and finally 
exiled. The newspaper La Patria of Oruro met the same 
fate as Los Tiempos, Of all the hewspapers which were 

not actual mouthpieces of the. regime only those pub- 
lished by the Communists were exempt from persecu- 
_ tion, for they were ‘protected. by.the MNR-Communist 
“agreement ‘of 1951. Individual journalists who tried to 
maintain their integrity soon found themselves in jail. 
Another Peronist tactic was the withholding of news- 
print by the “Under-Secretariat of Press, Information 
and Culture of the Palace of Government” in the cas¢ 
of newspapers which the Government wished to harass. 
Broadcasting stations too came under Government con- 
trol one by one and those that tried to maintain their 
independence were closed down at the first “deviation.” 


Labor a tool of the regime 


The General Confederation of Labor, one of the 
pillars of the Perén regime, likewise had its Bolivian 
counterpart in the COB. Among the COB’s purposes 
as set forth in its charter were “nationalization of the 
mines and railways and agrarian revolution.” In its 
subsequent “declaration of principles” it stated that 
the goal of the Bolivian proletariat was “the complete 
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transformation of society under its [the COB’s] revolu- 
tionary leadership.” “The death knell of private prop- 
erty,” it continued, “is the bugle call of the proletarian 
revolution.” Proclaiming “national independence, that 
is, the rejection of imperialist exploitation,” it said that 
the United Nations was “a blind to conceal interven- 
tion in the economic and political affairs of nations,” 
that its technical mission to Bolivia “served the war 
plans of Yankee imperialism” and that the “workers 
demanded the expulsion of that imperialist foreign 
legion.” In the name of the workers it also called for 
the dissolution of the Army, the closing of the War 
College and the abolition of compulsory military serv- 
ice.\“The objective is not to have a worker in a capital- 
ist cabinet,” it said, “but to seize power for the working 
class and change the entire capitalist economic struc- 
ture...” 

The establishment of the COB was followed, as un- 
der the Peronist regime, by the “politicization” of the 
unions comprising it, which were thus transformed 
from independent economic entities into bulwarks of 
the regime. 

The elements of demagogy and deceit in Perén’s 
social welfare program were copied in Bolivia, where 
a few party leaders were enabled to manipulate foreign 
exchange to their own advantage while the Govern- 
ment’s nationalization policy impoverished the coun- 
try’s economy and brought ever-increasing hardship to 
the mass of the people. 
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The national economy undermined 


_ At the same time the new Government, whose lead- 
ers had harped so long on the theme that their enemies 
were selling out the country’s economic interests to for- 
eigners, made a contract with a group of Argentine 
investors headed by a man of Egyptian birth named 
Salim Chacur which would have tied up Bolivia’s ecor- 
omy for half a century. The Chacur contract was ap- 
proved by the Bolivian Government on August 27, 
1952, only one month and five days after it had been 
submitted. Obviously it could not have been thoroughly 
studied or all its implications considered in so short a 
time. It actually consisted of four contracts covering 
the establishment of four enterprises: a tin smelter, a0 
explosives factory, a match factory and an industria’ 
and commercial credit bank. Although the Bolivian 
Government was to own fifty-one per cent of the tin 
smelter and the explosives factory, the Chacur Grour 
was to have charge of their administration and fuli 
ownership of the other two enterprises. Furthermore, 
as compensation for its efforts in connection with the 
establishment of the tin smelter the Group was to be 
credited by the Bolivian Government with a tax-exempt 
sum of $2,500,000 in free currency. Startling as were 
these concessions, what was even more serious was 
that the Group was to have a hand in the sale of the 
tin and consequently to share in the profits realized, an 
arrangement which led a noted engineer to conclude in 
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a study published in Santiago that the nationalization 
cf the mines would simply mean fifty-one per cent own- 
ership by the Bolivian Government and forty-nine per 
cent ownership by the Chacur Group.* In return for 
establishing the explosives factory and for “the loss of 
income abroad from the capital invested” the Group 
was to receive the sum of $600,000 in free currency. 
Thus its total gratuitous commission was to be $3,100,-' 
00. Although the contract violated no less than eleven 
irticles of the Bolivian Constitution, it included a 
clause which read: “The Executive Branch of the Boliv- 
ian Government is fully empowered to make this agree- 
ment.” 

Bolivian public opinion was not free to express it- 
self with regard to the transaction, but the foreign press 
treated it as nothing short of scandalous. El Sol of Mon- 
tevideo wrote, “It would be hard to find another case 
in recent years in which a country mortgaged its econ- 
omy so heavily to foreign capital, expressly relinquish- 
ing its inalienable sovereign rights and granting exemp- 
tions and privileges the extent and purposes of which 
would make it an onerous burden for any people on 
earth.” Yet the President of Bolivia did not hesitate to 
tell’ a press conference that the contract constituted 

“the firmest and most decisive step which the Govern- 
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*The Bolivian Government Contracts with the Chacur Group; 
Sundt; Santiago, 1952. 
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ment of the National Revolution had taken towards 
economic independence for the country.” 

In the end, however, the Bolivian Government did 
not dare go through with the plan in full and after with- 
drawing the four earlier contracts it made an agree- 
ment on May 11, 1954 for the setting up of a semi- 
public company in collaboration with the Chacur 
Group which was to build a match factory and an ex- 
plosives plant, the State to contribute an initial sum of 
$250,000. At the same time it rejected extremely ad- 
vantageous offers from such investors as Kurt Ferdi- 
nand, Roller and Meissner, for which the State woulc 
have had to contribute nothing. 


XVI 


Nationalization of the Mines 


The MNR reverses its stand 


Narionauzation of Bolivia’s mines, by far 
the greater part of which are tin mines, had not in the 
past been advocated by the MNR and when the party 
had been in power during the Villarroel regime the 
mining interests had been left undisturbed. Although 
nationalization was one of the aims set forth in the 
COSPI pact signed by the coalition of which the MNR 
had been a member prior to the 1951 elections, the 
party had not even mentioned it during its election 
campaign. Nationalization was, on the other hand, the 
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very cornerstone of the policies of the Communist 
Party, the POR and the Left Republican Party, which 
was eventually absorbed by the Communists. On May 
13, 1952, a little over a month after the regime had 
come to power, a commission was appointed to study 
the procedure whereby expropriation of the three larg- 
est mining companies could be effected and Paz Estens- 
soro told its members that nationalization constituted 
“the raison d’etre of our Government and our raison 
@etre as a party.” He called nationalization of the 
mines “the most momentous event in the history of 
Bolivia since the proclamation of its political independ- 
ence.” On June 2 a decree was issued making the State 
the sole exporter of minerals and obliging every pro- 
ducer to turn his output over to the Mining Bank of 
Bolivia against payment in national currency. By vir- 
tue of this decree all foreign exchange was henceforth 
to be handled by the State and mine owners were to be 
allowed only enough to pay for such items as machin- 
ery, mineralogical surveys, the services of specialists 
under contract and the payment of dividends “previ- 
ously approved by the national authorities.” On Oc- 
tober 2 the seven-member Mining Corporation of 
Bolivia was established to “survey, mine and process 
the ores in deposits to be indicated by the Government” 
and to take charge of selling and exportation. A week 
later the study commission submitted its report, which 
consisted of four thick volumes. It was a mere formal- 
ity, however, the Government having already decreed 
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two days earlier the expropriation without indemnifi- 
cation of all the enterprises belonging to the three great 
mining companies. Nationalization had been decided 
on beforehand, for purely political reasons, and the 
Government had no intention of being put off by any 
legal, economic or technical considerations which the 
study commission might conceivably suggest. 


The ceremony at Catavi 


October 31, 1952 was the date on which the de- 
cree nationalizing the Patifio, Hochschild and Aramayo 
mines was signed. The solemn ceremony was held on 
the site known as the Campo de Maria Barzola in the 
town of Catavi. There were bursts of machine-gun fire, 
dynamite charges and an outdoor mass. Many foreign 
guests were in attendance, among them Lombardo 
Toledano, Mexico’s left-wing labor leader, who made 
a speech in which he stated that “the final hour of 
United States imperialism” had come. Then the Presi- 
dent and his ministers signed the “Act of Bolivia’s Eco- 
nomic Independence” in imitation of their mentor 
Perén, who had signed the “Act of Argentine Economic 
Independence” in an elaborate ceremony at Tucumén. 
On that occasion Perén had indirectly compared him- 
self to the great champion of South American inde- 
pendence, San Martin. Paz Estenssoro, striving to 
outdo Perén, climbed the rugged red peak of Potosi on 
foot so that from the very spot where the other great 
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liberator, Bolivar, had proclaimed political independ- 
ence from Spain he might now proclaim the economic 
independence of the nation. 


Foreign engineers leave 


The first result of nationalization of the mines was 
an exodus of foreign technicians. With few exceptions 
the engineers, most of them from the United States, 
cancelled their contracts and left their posts. One of 
them, Donald Kochersperger, stated upon his return 
to New York two weeks after nationalization had gone 
into effect that Bolivia was losing between eighty anc. 
ninety per cent of the one hundred and seventy bes: 
qualified foreign mining specialists who had been work- 
ing there. The situation had become untenable for 
them, he said, when the workers, all armed with re- 
volvers, had begun to apply the provisions of the na- 
tionalization decree after the fashion of Communist 
commissars. Tin would probably continue to be ex- 
ported in normal quantities for the present, he noted, 
because the supply of ore already mined would suffice 
for the next seven months. This prediction proved cor- 
rect and for the purposes of the Government it was 
enough, since the more complicated technical prob- 
lems involved were not the stuff of which a political 


issue could be made. 
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Foreign market lost 


Another difficulty soon presented itself. About 
fifty per cent of the tin produced was usually sent to 
United States Government smelters in Texas, while the 
other half went to Williams Harvey & Co. in Liverpool. 
The latter automatically suspended its purchases when 
nationalization went into effect. The Government at 
Washington had agreed only a few days before the 
outbreak of the revolution to sign a new contract un- 
der which it would have paid $1.21% per pound for 
Bolivian tin and would have extended financial assist- 
ance through Export-Import Bank loans; but, just as 
in 1943, the sudden change in the political picture un- 
did the results of long and arduous negotiations. Its 
old contract having expired, the United States Govern- 
ment was no longer under obligation to purchase Bo- 
livian tin. 

The ore began piling up at the ports of embarka- 
tion on the Pacific coast while supplies of foodstuffs in 
the commissaries of the nationalized mines, as well as 
fuel and spare parts for machinery, became alarmingly 
scarce. In a speech made to the miners not quite a year 
after the regime’s accession to power Juan Lechin 
Oquendo, as Minister of Mines and leader of the 
FSTMB, admitted that nationalization had been “the 
cause of the country’s enormous difficulties.” “The 
shortage of foreign exchange,” he added, “has meant 
economic hardship, a scarcity of supplies and the im- 
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possibility of replacing our worn-out industrial equip- 
ment.” The real reasons for this state of affairs, he 
concluded, were “the attitude of the oligarchy, the com- 
plicity of imperialism in these maneuvers and the stu- 
pidity of certain traitors...” On May 1 he announced 
that Bolivian tin would have to be sold to the “People’s 
Democracies.” The President, speaking on the same oc- 
casion, revealed that diplomatic relations with Czecho- 
slovakia had just been established. 

The truth was, however, that of all countries in 
Latin America Bolivia was least in a Position to sel! 
her products to the countries behind the Iron Curtain. 
Landlocked, without ships of her own, isolated by the 
mighty wall of the Andes, she was compelled by her 
geographical situation to sell only to the United States 
or to such countries as the United States might permit. 
The Battle Act of 1951, suspending economic and finan- 
cial aid to any country sending strategic materials to 
the Soviet Union or its Satellites, had to be taken into 
consideration. Finally, the only smelters in the world 
equipped to refine concentrates of Bolivian tin, which 
differed from the tin of Nigeria, Malaya, China or the 
Belgian Congo, were those of Longhorn in Texas and 
Williams Harvey at Liverpool. 

Faced with this situation, the Government, which 
had sought to make the mine owners the scapegoats for 
all Bolivia’s historical ills, now came to an understand- 
ing with them whereby they were to receive a share of 
the proceeds while actual mining operations would re- 
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main in the hands of the Mining Corporation of Bo- 
livia. After that the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion in Washington agreed to sign a new contract for 
the purchase of Bolivian tin. 

As for the promise made by the Government on 
the day the mines were nationalized that it would pro- 
vide Bolivia with its own tin smelter, there was no pos- 
sibility of fulfilling it as long as the country lacked elec- 
tric power and coal resources and the Chacur Group 
did not even attempt to make good on its commitment 
to build one. 


Rising costs and falling production 


Meanwhile the cost of production was soaring, with 
resultant financial losses. From an initial loss of $.10 
per pound the figure soon rose to an average loss of 
$.80 per pound. At the San José Mine near Oruro the 
cost of producing one pound of tin went as high as 
$2.80, leading the mine’s technical advisers to recom- 
mend that it should be abandoned. To make up for 
these losses the Government decided to devalue its cur- 
rency, making the official rate of exchange 190 pesos 
to the dollar instead of 60, as it had been before. The 
natural consequence was that the cost of living rose 
steeply, bringing greater sacrifices to the very working 
people in whose name the Government was carrying 
out its reckless experiments. When the first anniversary 
of nationalization was celebrated with parades and the 
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firing of machine-guns the President himself confessed 
in his message to the nation that “for the moment there 
were no profits.” The people, he said, must “play 2 
heroic and uncomplaining role of sacrifice.” 

On November 25, 1953 the La Paz Departmental 
Chamber of Mining gave the Ministers of Mines and 
Finance figures showing the decline in production for 
other Bolivian minerals: 40% for lead, 80% for zinc, 
50% for antimony. 

The newspapers championing the workers’ inter- 
ests did not try to hide their disillusionment. “For the 
workers the outlook is the same as ever,” wrote the 
Communist E] Pueblo on November 28. “Nothing has 
changed. We keep on tightening our belts . . . The only 
difference is that now they tell us they’ve put a few of 
the old bosses in jail.” 

It was true. The mine workers were living in the 
same overcrowded hovels, their rations were shorter 
than ever and their pockets were stuffed with devalv- 
ated currency which did not buy enough to cover even 
their most basic needs. To add to their privations, the 
payment of bonuses was suspended. The Mining Cor- 
poration of Bolivia, explaining to the workers the neces- 
sity for taking such a step, called upon them to make 
a “collective sacrifice for the future good of the coun- 
. try.” In addition to making this sacrifice they were asked 
to step up production, the Executive Secretary of the 
COB even suggesting to them that they should imitate 
the Russian Stakhanovite system. In other words, they 
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were asked to accept the very thing that the labor move- 
ment in free countries had always rejected as a con- 
cealed form of slavery. 


“Killing the mines” 


With the beginning of the year 1954 prospects were 
even darker. “The total value of the exports from which 
we obtain the wherewithal to make purchases abroad 
has decreased by more than $60,000,000 a year,” said 
the President in his New Year’s message. The Vice 
President of the Mining Corporation of Bolivia gave 
still more alarming details: most of the small and me- 
dium mines either had closed down already or were 
in the process of doing so, while the large mines run by 
the Corporation were producing at a cost of $1.03 per 
pound of tin and selling at the rate of $.70 and $.80 
per pound. He pointed out, in addition, that no invest- 
ments were being made for working new areas or buy- 
ing new equipment. This last detail, admitted by a rep- 
tesentative of the Government, made it clear that since 
nationalization of the large mines had gone into effect 
all efforts had been concentrated on bringing out the 
teserves already mined by the former owners at the 
expense of the work of prospecting and preparation 
which were so essential for the future of the industry. 
That was why production figures at the beginning had 
not declined but had even shown an increase. In min- 
ing jargon this process is known as “killing the mines.” 
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The losses sustained by the nationalized mines in 
1953, according to a letter addressed by the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Republic to the official newspaper Lc 
Nacion some time later, amounted to over two billion 
pesos. The loss in pesos for 1954 was estimated by the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica at four billion In 1955, on the occasion of the third 
anniversary of nationalization, the President in trying 
to explain the causes of the disaster to the Seventh 
National Convention of the MNR blamed it on “the 
lack of technical experts, because the foreigners had 
left”; “the absence of working capital to keep up min 
ing operations and replace machinery . . .” and “the 
decrease in the productivity of labor, lack of discipline 
among the workers and the failure of the workers tc 
appreciate their responsibility.” 


The MNR acknowledges the failure of nationalization 


A few months later, on the fourth anniversary ¢! 
the “National Revolution,” he stood on the balcony of 
the Palacio Quemado and frankly admitted to his lis- 
teners gathered in the square below that nationalization 
had been a failure. 

Reality finally prevailed over demagogy and the 
MNR regime turned to the United States for technical 
assistance. An agreement was signed by the Bolivian 
Minister of Mines and the firm of Ford, Bacon and 
Davis, Inc., under which a team of technical specialists 
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was to make a survey of the mine situation and report to 
the Government. The cost of the mission was borne by 
the United States foreign aid program. 

Later the firm of Ford, Bacon and Davis submitted 
a report in which the most important conclusions re- 
garding the results of nationalization of the mines in 
Bolivia were as follows: 


(a) “Decrease in the output of tin, lead, silver, an- 
timony and copper.” 

(b) “Deterioration of equipment and installations, 
as well as decrease in working capital.” 

(c) “High percentage (25%) of industry not pro- 
ducing income.” 

(d) “Low rate of efficiency and serious inadequacies 
among administrative and technical personnel 
plus general lack of discipline among the work- 
ers and demoralization.” 

(e) “Net decrease in number of mines in Bolivia, 
more than 1,600 having closed down in the 
period 1953-1954 despite the high price for 
such ores prevailing at that time.” 


The Ford, Bacon and Davis report likewise stated 
that in the course of “the next three to five years many 
important Bolivian mines would go out of business”; 
that the mines were currently “losing money and were 
kept in operation by an enormous waste of money and 
human energy”; that “of the fourteen firms which make 
up the nationalized mines only Colquiri, Huanuni and 
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Quechisla show some possibility of producing future 
profits”; {that “Catavi, the largest tin mine in Bolivia, 
had become a marginal producer”; that “the total labor 
force had increased by twenty per cent while efficiency 
had decreased by fifteen per cent”; that “a small group 
of workers, misguided and irresponsible, were leading 
the workers on to the destruction of their own secu- 
rity”; and that “lack of discipline, contempt for author- 
ity, lack of respect for the law and general disorder ha¢ 
become evident during the preceding five years, pro 
ducing inefficiency, idleness, theft, frequent work stop- 
pages and acts of violence.” 

Nationalization of oil and gold was also abandoned. 
Under a new Petroleum Code guaranteeing highly ad- 
vantageous conditions to foreign concessionaires 4 
forty-year contract was signed with the Gulf Oil Com- 
pany granting it mining and survey rights in areas ¢! 
400,000 and 1,500,000 hectares respectively and ex 
emption from import and export duties on the conditicn 
that it would make a thirty per cent payment in taxe: 
and royalties. The Bolivian Development Company. 
also a United States concern, was granted a concession 
to mine the rich gold deposits of the Department o! 
Beni. 

The official and public confessions of the failure ot 
mine nationalization were thus significantly confirmed 
by the facts as the nationalization policy was belatedly 
but wholly consigned to oblivion. 

Meanwhile there was a threat of famine, caused 
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orimarily by what had been happening in the mines. 
The President of the Republic therefore appealed for 
‘urther aid to the United States, symbol of that very 
“Yankee imperialism” whose final defeat had been pro- 
claimed at the Campo de Maria Barzola. As for the 
Act of Bolivia’s Economic Independence, signed on 
hat memorable 31st of October, 1952, it was forgotten 
even by those who had sworn to give their lives for it. 

Yet none of these concessions to reality could make 
ip for the destruction of the mines, which it had taken 
the efforts of several generations of Bolivians to bring 
to their peak of prosperity. Once the process of destroy- 
ing them had been initiated, they ceased to be the main- 
stay of the nation’s economy. The nation, on the con- 
trary, now had to sustain the mines, sinking itself in 
the most appalling poverty it had ever known in order 
to do so. 
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XVII. 


Expropriation of the Land 


August 2, 195? 


The Bolivian Indian 


Tue agrarian problem in Bolivia has tw? 
aspects: that of the Indians who work the land and that 
of the land itself. 

The Indians were reduced to the status of slaves 
the day the Spanish conquerors destroyed the Inca En- 
pire. A fifteenth-century council of bishops even & 
pressed doubt that the Indians were human beings. The 
system called the mita required the Indian communities 
to perform labor in the mines and on the haciendas 
under intolerably harsh conditions. Not without reaso” 
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lid Father Las Casas say that every coin minted at 
?otosi had cost the lives of ten Indians. The Liberator 
Bolivar issued a decree on July 4, 1825 stating that the 
ita was incompatible with the concept of equality of 
citizenship and that the Indians should be free to sell 
their labor for a fair price. He further decreed the dis- 
tribution of land to the Indians, thus introducing small 
land-holdings in the newly independent country. 

Throughout the Republic’s history subsequent lead- 
«rs altered, restricted or abolished the measures adopted 
(n behalf of the Indians. The result was that when a 
‘entury had passed the Indians were still little better 
ff than they had been under colonial rule. The collec- 
tive servitude imposed upon them under the mita had 
teen replaced by the individual servitude known in 
farts of Latin America as pongueaje (peonage). They 
Were kept in ignorance and backwardness. As in the 
bast, they were exploited by the patrones, the local 
tureaucrats and the clergy. Pettifogging lawyers com- 
tleted the picture, entangling them in lawsuits which 
lavariably resulted in the alienation of property belong- 
lag to the Indian communities. 

Uncommunicative and imperturbable, the Indian 
‘day remains in his centuries-old isolation. He is sober, 
'nacious, stoic in the face of physical and moral suf- 
fring. He speaks only his own language, Quechua or 
Aimara, Bronze-hued and beardless, rugged of feature, 
‘quat and burly, the Bolivian Indian seems a part of 
the soil itself. It is difficult to picture him against any 
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background other than that of his native earth. In the 
city he is a transient, a stranger, for even his mullti- 
colored poncho differentiates him from the urban 
dweller in his business suit. He lives in a hut consisting 
of four mud walls and a thatched roof. He had no furni- 
ture — neither beds, chairs, tables nor rugs. On the 
hard floor are a few blankets, woven by his own hands, 
where he sleeps the sleep of an exhausted animal. He 
knows nothing of the most elementary rules of hygieve. 
His diet is poor and limited and he never eats bread. 
Not for him is the homely prayer, “Give us this day our 
daily bread...” 


The Land 


Of the total population of Bolivia, which ws 
3,019,031 in 1950 according to the census taken the! 
year, over two million are Indians occupying one-thite 
of the national land area and it is they who till the so! 
Eighty per cent of the employed population of the cour 
try is engaged in farming or livestock breeding ai! 
agriculture accounts for one-third of the national it 
come. The country is therefore primarily an agriculturai 
one, despite its renown as a tin producer. Yet the told! 
cultivated area is only 2 per cent of the country’s land 
surface. The High Plateau is cold and rugged. The val: 
leys, although warm and green, are broken up into many 
small level patches and their slopes are subject to er 
sion. The eastern plains, which account for more than 
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half the national domain, are so sparsely populated and 
s) densely covered with jungle where they are not given 
over to pasture that they are cultivated to the extent of 
only 114 per cent. Such latifundia as exist in Bolivia 
are to be found primarily in the east and cannot for the 
nost part be compared to the great holdings in coun- 
tries like Argentina or the Mexico of Porfirio Diaz. In 
tie other two areas (valleys and High Plateau) small 
toldings greatly outnumber the large properties. The 
great landowner in Bolivia is the State, which holds 
cver two-thirds of the total area of the country. 

For a time during the last century Bolivia produced 
enough food for its own needs but with the develop- 
taent of mining, which changed the country’s whole 
economy, agriculture declined and the nation came to 
depend more and more on foreign imports. The mech- 
nization of agriculture was rudimentary. In the fifteen- 
year period from 1935 to 1950 not more than six hun- 
dred tractors were imported. By 1948 only 5.8 per cent 
of the total cultivated area had been mechanized. There 
were no experimental stations and the country had only 
one agricultural school. The Department of Agriculture 
was always under-financed and in 1949 its appropria- 
tion was only 1.09 per cent of the national budget. 

In the circumstances, land reform was considered 
imperative by all sectors of public opinion and was 
favored by all political parties. Even the Liberal Party, 
the most “rightist” in Bolivia, made it a part of its pro- 
gram. The moderately leftist Socialist Republican Union 
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Party called for the establishment of agrarian cooper- 
atives protected by the State. The MNR limited itself 
to recommending the “scientific study of the agrarian 
problem among the Indians.” 


Agrarian reform as a political issue 


When the MNR came to power, however, it took 
another approach to the solution of the twofold prob- 
lem of the Indians and the land. Instead of promoting 
agrarian reform along scientific, technical and educa- 
tional lines, as public opinion demanded, it adopted the 
path of social revolution with an exclusively political 
objective: to win the support of the peasant masses for 
the Government. “Agrarian reform,” explained one o! 
the spokesmen of the MNR, “is a reactionary proce- 
dure; that is why the working classes and the Indian 
serfs want agrarian revolution.” 

The groups supporting the MNR all advocated 4 
revolutionary approach to the problem. The FSTMB 
in its famous “Pulacayo Program” called for “anti-im- 
perialist agrarian revolution.” The Trotzkyite POR 
maintained that “the seizure of the large land holdings 
by the serfs would solve the land problem and with it 
the much-discussed Indian problem.” The Communist 
Party appended to its draft decree on land reform an 
“explanation” which read in part: “The agrarian prob- 
lem in our country, as in all colonial and dependent 
countries, is primarily a social and political problem. 
Its other aspects — technical questions, credit, etc. — 
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are secondary.” In an appendix entitled “The Peasant’s 
Primer” it urged the peasants to “seize the land,” “or- 
zanize unions” and “form armed militias . . . as the 
mine and factory workers had done to defend the revo- 
lution of April 9, 1952.” The national federation in 
which the trade unions were grouped (COB) approved 
a resolution on July 22, 1953 calling for State owner- 
ship of the land, nationalization without indemnifica- 
tion and the allotment of the land to agricultural work- 
ers’ organizations. 

On January 20, 1953 the Government issued a 
decree establishing a special commission to study the 
land reform problem and report on its findings within 
one hundred and twenty days. When it submitted its 
report at the end of that period it attached a draft land 
reform decree. As in the case of the report on nation- 
alization of the mines, the report on agrarian reform 
was not made public in full. The nation was thus un- 
aware of its full scope; it would not have had the free- 
dom to express its opinion in any case. The Government 
did not take into account ideas or suggestions from any 
source other than the committee itself, which was made 
up for the most part of Communist Party members or 
their sympathizers. Less than a week after it had re- 
ceived the land reform draft it simply made it a “decree.” 


Another colorful ceremony 


The ceremony solemnizing the signing of the decree 
was even more spectacular than that which had heralded 
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the nationalization of the mines. The President of th: 
Republic, his Ministers and a large party which in- 
cluded various diplomatic representatives proceeded to 
Ucurefia, an Indian village about fifty kilometers from 
Cochabamba, where a compact mass of one hundred 
thousand Indians, mostly armed with rifles, knives and 
clubs, had gathered to witness the ceremony. Thett 
multi-colored ponchos and rebozos made a striking 
spectacle in the brilliant morning sunshine. Wome: 
carried babies on their backs in the lovingly-decorated 
llicllas in which Indian babies had been carried since 
time immemorial. The air was charged with excite- 
ment. The Indians had been told that this day, August ?. 
1953, was the day of their redemption, that they wet 
now to become owners of the land which had belongeé 
to the patrones, that a more abundant life lay befor 
them. Hope could be read in their eyes as they waited. 

Just as during the ceremony of nationalization oi 
the mines, guns were shot off into the air, cow’s horns 
called pututus were sounded and the multitude cheered. 
The President hoisted the flag and intoned the national 
anthem while those around him joined in. Then he 
clapped an Indian cap on his head, seized a sheaf of 
wheat, chewed a handful of coca leaves and downed 
a glass of chicha in homage to the pachamama, the 
Earth Mother of the Incas. 

After the decree was read the President signed it 
and made a speech in which he said, “For the peasants 
of Bolivia this day, August 2, 1953, marks the end of 
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along period of more than four centuries of oppression. 
The Government of the National Revolution has issued 
aland reform decree giving the land to those who work 
‘t.... This is the most momentous, the most important 
‘hing that has happened to the country in its entire 
independent life. It is even more important than the 
nationalization of the mines, because it directly affects 
two and a half million people.” 

Around La Paz the hills reverberated with dyna- 
mite charges set off in celebration of the event and flags 
waved from the building housing the Mining Corpora- 
tion of Bolivia. 


The provisions of the Decree 


The decree consisted of one hundred and seventy- 
five articles. “The soil, the subsoil and the waters of 
the territory of the Republic,” it read, “belong to the 
Bolivian nation.” “The State,” it added, “recognizes 
and guarantees private ownership of land when such 
Ownership serves the purposes of the social community.” 

The decree identified four types of cultivable land 
holdings: (1) Small, meaning “that which the peasant 
and his family cultivate themselves” and varying in size 
from a maximum of ten hectares in the area around 
Lake Titicaca to eighty hectares in the Chaco; (2) 
medium, worked “with the help of paid labor or by 
technical-mechanical means” and varying, depending 
On the locality, from eighty to six hundred hectares; 
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(3) agricultural enterprise property, characterized by 
“the large-scale investment of supplementary capita! 
and the use of paid labor,” varying from four hundred 
hectares in the Lake Titicaca area to two thousand hec- 
tares in the tropical and sub-tropical regions of the 
east; (4) cooperative agricultural property, the extent 
of which depended on the number of farmers forming 
the cooperative and which had no limits if all of the 
members owned only small holdings; and (5) indige- 
nous communities, whose limits had been fixed by 
earlier laws. 

The decree further identified three types of land 
holdings for stock breeding: small, up to five hundred 
hectares; medium, up to two thousand five hundred 
hectares; and Jarge, up to fifty thousand hectares. 

“Small” holdings were to be exempt from expropria- 
tion. Those designated as “medium” were likewise sup- 
posedly exempt but it was stipulated that “in excep 
tional cases” tenants might become owners of as much 
of such Jand as they worked and in consequence many 
“medium” holdings were actually expropriated. 

The expropriated lands were divided into three 
classes: (1) “lands of immediate adjudication” (large 
and medium holdings) which became the property of 
the peasants who worked or occupied them; (2) sur- 
plus lands, that is, land remaining for subsequent dis- 
tributions after the tenants had all been allotted their 
share; and (3) uninhabited lands, which became the 
property of the State. The decree further established 
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that “all Bolivians over eighteen years of age who were 
engaged in or wished to engage in agriculture should 
receive land.” In areas suitable for colonization prefer- 
ence was to be given to “relatives of those who had 
fallen for the National Revolution.” 

The expropriated lands were to be paid for “at their 
current assessed valuation” in “land reform bonds pay- 
ing simple interest at 2% per annum in twenty-five 
years.” These worthless pieces of paper, which were 
intended only to deceive international public opinion 
and conceal what amounted to outright confiscation of 
private property, were never actually issued. The peas- 
ant beneficiaries were to pay off the amount of the 
assessed valuation within the same twenty-five-year 
time limit. 

The inalienability of the land belonging to the in- 
digenous communities was maintained. In addition, it 
was provided that the “lands usurped” from them since 
January 1, 1900 would be restored. 

The system of agricultural service known as the 
colonato was abolished “as well as all other forms of 
gratuitous or compensatory service” and the organiza- 
tion of peasant unions was recognized as an activity to 
be encouraged. It was stipulated, in fact, that “the peas- 
ant unions were to take part in the implementation of 
the agrarian reform.” 

A National Agrarian Reform Service was set up 
for the granting of titles, planning, etc., under the “su- 
preme authority of the President of the Republic,” who 
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was to be empowered to “make final decisions on ques- 
tions arising from the application of the law and sup- 
plementary decrees.” At the same time provision was 
made for the appointment of “agricultural judges” apart 
from the regular Judiciary. 


Supplementary decrees 


A few weeks later, on August 27, a new decree was 
issued specifying the regulations by which the National 
Agrarian Reform Service was to be governed and on 
September 2 a third decree was promulgated expro- 
priating the land belonging to political adversaries of 
the regime and to certain monasteries. Both the original 
land reform decree and the two supplementary decrees 
were drawn up in violation of several articles of the 
Constitution, particularly Article 17, which guaranteed 
the right of private property so long as the use made of 
it was not prejudicial to the public interest and which 
provided that in cases where expropriation was dictated 
by reasons of public necessity fair compensation should 
be made. Needless to say, the Government which sv 
insistently called itself “constitutional” did not bother 
to convene Congress to ratify the decrees. 


Scope of the Decree 


Even the agrarian revolution in Communist China, 
which had been a source of inspiration to the Bolivian 
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regime, had been less extreme. There, in order not to 
disrupt the economy, the law of June 28, 1950 had 
exempted “not only the lands of middle-class and poor 
farmers but also the land belonging to wealthy farmers 
cultivated by them or by paid labor,” as pointed out 
in a report to the Central Committee by its Secretary, 
Liu Chao-Chi. Furthermore, the reform in China had 
been carried out step by step in accordance with a care- 
fully drawn-up plan under which the peasants were 
given the wherewithal to cultivate their lands scientifi- 
cally. .The land reform in pro-Communist Guatemala 
had likewise been much narrower in scope and had been 
carried out with the approval of Congress. Juan Lechin 
Oquendo as Minister of Mines and Petroleum said with 
reference to the Bolivian land reform decree, “Our 
revolution is more sweeping than that in either Guate- 
mala or Communist China . . .” What it resembled, 
indeed, was the initial stage of the Mexican revolution 
when the Indians seized the land without any rational 
plan or preparation, only to abandon it later and in 
many cases to emigrate after they had come to realize 
that they could not work it profitably. 

The agrarian reform in Bolivia, effected by means 
of a lengthy, involved, confusing and ambiguous decree 
Which was unintelligible to the peasant masses who were 
supposed to be its chief beneficiaries, had as its primary 
objective the economic ruin of the adversaries of the 
tegime, whatever the size of the property they owned. 
With that end in view Paz Estenssoro, the supreme arbi- 
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ter who conferred or rescinded land titles at will, an- 
nulled even some of the decisions of the agrarian judges 
whom he himself had appointed if, in their desire t 
abide honestly by the provisions of the decree, they had 
declared inalienable certain lands belonging to persons 
not favored by the regime. Another important consid- 
eration was, of course, the political support which the 
_ regime hoped to obtain from the Indians by ostenta- 

' tiously making them landowners. At the same time i: 
deliberately whipped up hostility among the Indian: 
towards the former proprietors and gave them weapon 
so that they were able to take matters into their own 
hands. “Only those who possess arms are entitled to ea 
bread,” was the slogan proclaimed by the Secretary 0! 
the Presidency. The President himself noted with satis- 
faction that “the national revolution could now couti 
on two and a half million strict sentinels.” Once armet. 
the Indians were able not only to take title to the land: 
they cultivated but to seize lands which under the pre- 
visions of the decree were to have remained in the pos 
session of their former owners. 


Violence and destruction in the wake of the Decree 


Terror swept the countryside. Many landowners 
were murdered and others had to flee to the cities tc 
save their lives. Less than a month after the decree had 
gone into effect the Minister of Agriculture said, “At 
least ninety per cent have abandoned their properties.” 
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‘rops were plundered, houses burned and agricultural 
nachinery wrecked. In the Department of Cochabamba 
several towns were attacked by bands of armed peasants 
and violence reached such a point that the women of the 
tity of Cochabamba finally held a meeting and applied 
‘0 the Government for permission to carry arms so that 
they could defend their homes. In the High Plateau 
‘here were fine flocks of sheep which had been patiently 
uilt up over many years through importations of for- 
ign stock and which served as a source both of food 
‘or the local population and of wool for the nation’s 
textile industry. These were now indiscriminately pil- 
aged and destroyed. Agricultural production soon be- 
3an to decline. The Communist newspaper El Pueblo, 
while sympathizing with the regime, wrote in Septem- 
der 1953, “The fields lie abandoned, sowing has come 
toa halt, the Indians’ livestock is dying for lack of care.” 
The result was that production of foodstuffs fell off dis- 
astrously at the very moment when it was most needed 
to compensate for the decline in imports caused by the 
lower price of tin and consequent shortage of foreign 
exchange. 

Nevertheless, the reform had been carried out in 
accordance with the program of the Communists and 
they therefore felt constrained to praise it. In an analysis 
of the reform published on August 25, 1953, they said, 
“Without boasting and without departing from the truth, 
we can state that in substance and even in the wording 
of its fundamental articles the reform corresponds to 
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the suggestions made by the Bolivian Communist Party 
with regard to the land problem and its solution.” It 
also pointed out that the reform went farther than any . 
other in Latin America and suggested that it might 
serve as a model for Peru, Ecuador and Brazil. 

It was true that land reform was a pressing need. 
Unproductive land must be put to use and agriculture 
modernized. The problem, however, was an excess of 
land rather than a shortage, as the Bohan Mission from 
the United States in 1941 and two United Nations mis- 
sions had recognized when they had urged interna! 
colonization and large-scale immigration. Mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture, roads and irrigation projects were 
urgently needed. Redistribution of already occupied 
land was not, therefore, the solution, yet the regime 
found in it an effective political issue and did nothing 
to solve the country’s real agricultural problems. It was 
equally true that the Indians must not be allowed to gc 
on living in ignorance and backwardness. If they wer 
to progress they must be provided with modern agricul- 
tural implements, training, credit and decent housing. 
But the regime, instead of trying to incorporate them 
into the civilization of the twentieth century and put 
them on an equal footing with the whites, pitted on¢ 
race against the other and fostered the illusion that the 
glories of the Inca Empire were to be restored. 

~ The cost of converting the Indian peasantry into 
battallions of political shock troops, scattered all over 
the country and ready to go into action at a moment's 
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notice, was set forth in the 1955 budget, disguised as 
“Peasant Affairs” and “Agrarian Reform.” The sum 
amounted to 1,702,000,000 pesos. The separate sum 
for agriculture itself was a mere 329,000,000 pesos. 

As in the case of nationalization of the mines, the 
effect of the agrarian revolution was not to improve the 
lot of the masses but simply to impoverish the economy 
of the country as a whole. The Indian was now officially 
called a campesino (peasant), which was supposed to 
connote greater dignity than the traditional word indio, 
a designation which the indigenous masses in countries 
like Mexico, Ecuador and Peru have never been 
ashamed of. Yet he still pushed his Biblical plow, still 
slept on the floor, still could not read. His bondage to 
the patron of an earlier era was simply replaced by sub- 
setvience to the chief of the local peasant union and 
the meddlesome, tyrannical bureaucrats who flourished 
under the regime. 
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XVIII 


Foreign Policy 


The MNR adopts the policies it deplored 


Waren they were out of power the MNR 
leaders incessantly criticized the foreign policy of thei! 
predecessors as well as that of the Government which 
held office between, the fall of Villarroel and the party's 
triumph in 1952. Yet when they themselves became 
responsibile for foreign policy they adopted one by one 
the very positions which they had so vehemently at- 
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Rail links with Brazil and Argentina 


The pacts signed with Brazil in 1938 and Argentina 
in 1941 respectively, covering the construction of rail 
inks with each of those countries and thus giving land- 
iocked Bolivia a much-needed outlet to the Atlantic, 
were a case in point. The MNR had charged that they 
involved the secret “surrender” of Bolivia’s petroleum 
tesources and threatened the nation’s security by open- 
ing it to “penetration” from the east and south. Yet 
when the MNR came to power it signed new instruments 
ratifying those earlier pacts and increasing the conces- 
sions to be made by Bolivia. The opening of the rail 
link from Corumba in Brazil to Santa Cruz in Bolivia 
was made the occasion for an impressive ceremony. 
The Presidents of the two countries met at Santa Cruz 
as bands played, flags waved and crowds cheered. Paz 
Estenssoro, forgetting that he had voted against the 
project when it was put before Congress in 1938, now 
claimed the credit for it. 


An outlet to the sea 


Ever since the Bolivians had lost the War of the 
Pacific in 1879, thereby losing the territory which had 
given them access to the ocean, they had dreamed of 
some day having a seaport of their own again. Govern- 
ments had come and gone but that objective had never 
been lost sight of. A convention covering transit of 
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goods, signed by Bolivia and Chile in 1937 and supple- 
mented in 1950 by an agreement to make Bolivian . 
merchandise passing through Chilean pcrts exempt 
from taxation, had helped to relieve Bolivia’s economic 
situation. Another milestone in Chilean-Bolivian rela- 
tions had been the exchange of notes in 1950 whereby 
Chile had declared her readiness to enter into direct 
negotiations with a view to “making it possible to give 
Bolivia her own sovereign outlet to the Pacific Ocean” 
in return for concessions which, it was specified, “woul 
not be territorial.” The MNR propaganda machine had 
immediately spread the rumor that a plan was afoot to 
give Lake Titicaca and an entire Bolivian province t¢ 
Chile in return for a narrow corridor to the sea. Once 
the MNR was back in power, however, it signed a new 
instrument with Chile in 1953 which served simply t 
renew the transit convention of 1937. Thereafter, ans- 
~ jous to avoid taking any step that might jeopardize the 
free flow of foodstuffs and other merchandise urgent! 
needed in the newly nationalized mines, it abandoned 
the effort to obtain a seaport on the Pacific and with it 
one of the country’s most cherished aspirations. 


The regime pleads for United States aid 


The pro-United States policy of the Government 
which preceded the Villarroel regime had been de- 
nounced as “monstrous and deplorable.” The men whe 
negotiated the first contracts for United States pur- 
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chases of tin (sold formerly only to England) had been 
accused of having “sold out to Yankee gold” and re- 
proached for not selling to Japan. Later, when the MNR 
leaders were in exile, they had tried to sabotage United 
States-Bolivian relations by making contact at Monte- 
video with Assistant Secretary of State Edward J. Mil- 
ler, then on a tour of Latin America, and presenting 
him with a memorandum to the effect that “any eco- 
nomic or financial assistance that the Bolivian Govern- 
ment might obtain would be wastefully spent and would 
not be of lasting benefit.” After the revolution of April 
1952 the Bolivian Government, anxious to continue 
selling its tin and to obtain economic assistance from 
the United States, changed its aggressive tone to one of 
abject pleading. “Bolivia’s situation today is worse than 
it was before the arrival of the Spaniards four hundred 
years ago,” the Bolivian Ambassador told a Kiwanis 
Club gathering in New York. “My country desperately 
needs funds. . . . Unless we obtain a long-term contract 
with the United States for the purchase of tin, hunger 
and economic paralysis will aggravate the chaotic situ- 
ation of our unfortunate people.” In line with the new 
Policy, the expression “Yankee imperialism” became 
taboo. Lest anyone should be surprised by the sudden 
change, however, Juan Lechin Oquendo explained for 
the benefit of anti-United States elements, “We are anti- 
imperialists but we use the imperialist countries in order 
to survive.” 

The visit of the Keenleyside technical assistance 
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mission sent by the United Nations in 1951 had been 
described by the MNR exiles as “an affront to Bolivia.” 
In sending it, they had claimed, the United Nations was 
treating the sovereign State of Bolivia, one of the found- 
ers of the world organization, as though it were a terri- 
tory under United Nations trusteeship. Yet when the 
MNR came to power the following year it made no 
attempt to break the contract with the Mission, retained 
the services of the specialists brought in by the previous 
regime and expressed through its delegate to the Tenth 
Inter-American Conference at Caracas its appreciation 
of “the benefits which Bolivia was receiving from the 
United Nations technical assistance mission.” 


Purge of the diplomatic corps 


Foreign policy was subordinated, moreover, to dc- 
mestic policy and was aimed at serving not the interests 
of Bolivia but those of the “national revolution.” On 
the day after the revolution of April 9, 1952 the new 
Government ousted all diplomatic and consular officials 
with the exception of those chiefs of mission who had 
had the pride and the courage to take the initiative in 
cabling their resignations immediately. Membership in 
the MNR became a prerequisite for appointment to the 
diplomatic corps and a party cell calling itself the 
“Maria Barzola,” composed of armed men who had 
taken the MNR oath, was set up within the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. 
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XIX 


Intentional Destruction of 


Capital 


Indiscriminate wage increases 


Iw their desire to curry favor with the masses 
the new rulers of Bolivia made repeated huge wage in- 
creases a fundamental part of their financial policy. 
Shortly after coming to power they issued a decree rais- 
ing wages and salaries by forty per cent. Later, as the 
cost of living went up, successive wage increases were 
decreed. When the second anniversary of the “national 
revolution” was approaching a new increase of from 
forty to fifty per cent was granted and employers were 
ordered to give workers a day’s wages for Sundays. 
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From the beginning the nationalization of the mines 
had been costing the Treasury billions of pesos in 
miners’ wages and when the mines began operating at 
a loss the Government tried to make up the difference 
by repeatedly issuing new banknotes. The result wa- 
the worst inflation in Bolivia’s financial history. Cur- 
rency in circulation on the day of the revolution totalled 
6,892,898,000 pesos. By December 31, 1953 the tota! 
had reached 20,557,342,000 pesos. This increase af 
13,664,444,000 over a period of twenty-one month 
was more than double the figure for the total currenc:. 
issued previously in the one hundred and twenty-six 
years of the Republic’s existence. Towards the end ot 
1955 there were about seventy billion pesos in circula 
tion. Later, according to the United States fiscal exper 
George V. Eder, the amount of currency in cir culaticr 
rose to 190,700,000,000 pesos. Meanwhile the tre< 
market rate of exchange for the dollar rose from 10 
on the day of the revolution to 1600 by the ead obits 
By October 1956 the figure had reache : ean ie 
the Government, having provoked galloping ' ae 
by its policy of repeatedly issuing 2°” anknoe 4 . 
resorted to selling the gold reserves of t o i : iN 
abroad. Foreign gold reserves in th© mate ; ae 
which had totalled US$ 32,047,000 0? pee arate 
revolution, fell as low as US$ 4,057 nani law ha 
the President to issue a decree susP°™ z m amount 
December 20, 1945, which fixed the »i#™™ 
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of gold and foreign exchange reserves required to guar- 
antee the Bolivian currency. 

The inflation spiral ruined the middle class and gave 
the workers only a false illusion of prosperity, putting 
more bank notes into their hands without raising their 
standard of living. At the same time it brought into 
being a new moneyed class, consisting primarily of 
speculators in foodstuffs (which were now increasingly 
in short supply) and of experts in the art of obtaining 
official favors. The regime itself was obliged to admit 
that fact. Juan Lechin Oquendo said of such parasites, 
in the course of a speech commemorating the second 
anniversary of the regime’s accession to power, “They 
are the polyps of the revolution which we must eradi- 
cate, even though we may bleed in doing so.” 


Devaluation of the peso and price fixing 


On May 14, 1953 the regime took a step which 
added to the hardships the population was enduring 
when it devalued the peso from sixty to the dollar to 
190, being careful to draft the preamble to the relevant 
decree in such a way as to put responsibility for the 
measure on the “oligarchical earlier regime.” The gold 
and foreign exchange of the banks were likewise “re- 
valued” in accordance with the new peso rate and it 
was resolved that fifty per cent of the proceeds of the 
“revaluation” should go into the National Treasury. 
Finally, the decree provided that new coins should be 
minted “to enable the peasants and workers in particu- 
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lar to retain the product of their labor un-devalued” 
and stipulated that such coins should bear the inscrip- 
tion, “Economic Independence, 31-10-1952.” 

When devaluing the peso the Government also fixed 
ceiling prices for articles of prime necessity, froze rents, 
authorized industries to make a price adjustment and 
ordered payment to workers of a monthly bonus of 
4,000 pesos. The compensation thus provided for, how- 
ever, could be met only by new issues of banknotes. 
which gave a fresh impetus to inflation. The price ceil- 
ings on foodstuffs did not prevent the cost of living 
from rising because although the measure appeared de- 
signed to benefit the people, in reality the subsidies to 
the food industry, which had been maintained for years, 
ceased. Furthermore, when the decree was issued the 
tax on imports was raised to 150 per cent and a tax of 
thirty-five pesos was put on every dollar sold by the 
Mining Corporation of Bolivia to the Central Bank 
representing payments received by the Corporation “for 
the exportation of minerals of all kinds.” 

A few days later El] Pueblo, the Communist news- 
paper, wrote, “These measures, which are extremely 
serious, have raised the price not of a few items only 
but of everything that the public consumes. The 4,000- 
peso bonus does not compensate for the more than 
100 per cent increase in prices. The hardship suffered 
by every family among the people is appalling.” Later 
the Minister of Finance, whose signature had appeared 
with the President’s on the devaluation decree, was to 
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tell his fellow delegates to the Tenth Inter-American 
Conference held at Caracas early in 1954, “I hardly 
need say how great has been the sacrifice we have had 
to ask of the Bolivian people in order that we might 
carry forward our efforts to stabilize our currency, ef- 
forts which have resulted, quite naturally, in a 300 per 
cent increase in the prices of articles of prime necessity.” 
The budget for the year 1952, drawn up by the previous 
regime, had been described by the MNR as “monstrous” 
and “without precedent in the history of Bolivia” be- 
cause it amounted to five billion pesos. Yet the budget 
for 1954 amounted to fifteen billion pesos, while that 
for 1956 amounted to more than seventy-three billion, 
with an “initial” deficit of more than 1,500,000,000. 
The curious thing about the latter budget was that it 
appropriated more than six billion pesos for a virtually 
non-existent Army. 

Requirements in foreign exchange for 1956 were 
estimated at $164,589,168.20 but since receipts for 
exports amounted to only $116,406,359.40 the differ- 
ence.had to be made up through loans from European 
and Latin American countries and aid from the U. S. 


United Nations survey 


Despite the Government’s deliberate failure to pub- 
lish the usual official statistics, it soon became impos- 
sible to cover up the facts of Bolivia’s economic situation 
and the United Nations’ “Economic Survey of Latin 
America” for the year 1954 cited these revealing de- 
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tails: “The balance of payments showed a record deficit, 
while foreign exchange holdings dropped to 11 million 
dollars. . . . Of so large a deficit, 13 million dollars 
were covered by the gold and exchange holdings of the 
Banco Central and most of the remainder by United 
States economic aid.” 

Casting about for an excuse which it could present 
to the people, the Government put the blame for Bo- 
livia’s straitened economic circumstances on a fall in 
the price of tin. The fact was, however, that while the 
average price per pound of tin on the New York market 
had been $.73.96 for the thirteen years from 1939 to 
1952, in the thirty-four months following nationaliza- 
tion it had risen to $.93.58. Exports of other ores had 
increased enormously and their prices were maintained 
by virtue of contracts signed by the United States during 
the Korean war. The figure for tungsten, for example, 
tose from 2,681 tons in 1950 to 13,746 tons in 1953. 


Independent reports 


All of this is confirmed by two reports from highly 
reliable United States sources, the one from Ford Bacon 
and Davis, the other from George J. Eder. The first of 
these reports says, “During the past five years (1952, 
1953, 1954, 1955 and 1956), demand for Bolivian 
ores On the world market and the prices offered for them 
have on the whole been extremely favorable.” The sec- 
ond report says, “In the five-year period ending on 
July 1, 1956 the average price of tin was $1.035 per 
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pound, higher than during any other five-year period 
ia the history of Bolivia.” 

Finally, the Government had at its disposal, in 
<ddition to the regular funds available to its predeces- 
sors, extraordinary funds such as the following: * 


Gold deposits and reserves abroad 

(statement of the Banco Central 

de Bolivia, May 1953, page 25) 

as of December 31, 1952 $ 66,000,000 
Imported merchandise and raw ma- 

terials (already in the country or 

in transit and paid for) as of 

March 31, 1952 (estimated) 70,000,000 
Value of ore exports during the 

months of June, July, August, 

September and October 1952 for 

which the mining companies were 

either not paid at all or paid only 

a negligible sum 30,000,000 
Confiscation of stocks belonging to 

the three large mining companies 

in warehouses and commissaries 


and in Pacific ports 25,000,000 

Loan from the International Mone- 
tary Fund 2,500,000 

United States aid (for the years 1953, 
1954 and 1955 — estimated) 50,000,000 

European loans in machinery, capi- 
tal goods, etc. 110,000,000 
Argentine loan in foodstuffs 3,000,000 
Total $356,500,000 


*Demetrio Canelas: Bolivia después de tres afios de dictadura 
revolucionaria, Santiago, 1955. 
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These funds, which were all in foreign currenc; 
when added to the sum of $205,000,000 in ordinar 
receipts made a total of $561,500,000 as compare: 
with the average annual sum of $56,000,000 availabi: 
to the Government in the seven years prior to 195° 

To the Government’s resources in foreign exchans: 
should be added its receipts in its own currency, whi-. 
proliferated as a result of the indiscriminate increa* 
in taxes not connected with mining and which brous: 
in more than 1,300,000,000 pesos in 1953, accordi: 
to the report of the Director of Revenue. No gover’ 
ment in Bolivia’s history had had more funds at its d* 
posal. Yet the people had never suffered such privatit® 

This too is confirmed by United States financi- 
expert George J. Eder, who went to Bolivia under ¢0" 
tract to the Paz Estenssoro Government. In his offic: 
report he said: 


“The total of foreign exchange received by Bolivia for minel~ 
exports during the five years ending on July 1, 1956 was $5>” 
500,000 (dollars), that is, $71,000,000 more than in any P 
vious five-year period in its history. . . . Bolivia has spent 5°" 
$300,000,000 in money loaned or given. To this must be adde- 
the expenditure of $40,000,000 which made up the gold 4" 
foreign exchange reserve of the nation; $2,500,000 lent bY ms 
International Monetary Fund; $40,000,000 in short-term a 
increase; a $11,200,000 increase in the net debt to the Exe 
Import Bank of Washington; $60,000,000 in aid from : 
United States Government; $6,100,000 for trade and pay™*"" 
agreements with Brazil, Argentina, Chile and Uruguay; gee 
$20,000,000 increase in the debt for the construction of ' 
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ways and roads agreed upon with Brazil and Argentina, Other 
sims which must be taken into account are $5,200,000 for 
nsidue, over-production bonds and agricultural export quotas 
and, finally, $42,000,000 spent by the Bolivian Government in 
‘Xcess of its revenues and equalling 156,000,000,000 pesos in 
vanknotes issued in the past five years. Thus it may be seen 
that in this last five-year period the country has consumed an- 
ually $60,000,000 in excess of its revenue.” 


'ndustry and commerce destroyed 


Asa corollary to its financial policy the Government 
wrganized the systematic destruction of the country’s 
industry and commerce. Both became sources of en- 
richment for certain party leaders.|Merchants who had 
built up their businesses and their reputations over the 
os Were obliged to go into partnership with members 
ea a turn over to them the management of 
found ia ; a who tefused were ruined and usually 
hae e ny in jail or in exile. In March 1953 the 
ade oi Pee na and Industry sent a memo- 
of trying t re ‘resident protesting against the policy 
cohen Iminate unemployment by forcing indus- 
randum aleo ore workers than it could use. The memo- 
of work Paes out that “the constant interruption 
convoked by G y the meetings during working hours 
the unions oe officials or representatives of 
tibuting fac in Violation of the law and was a con- 

§ lactor in the decline in production.” By way 
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of replying to them, the President said in a speech de- 
livered on June 26 of that year, “If we have been able 
to liquidate the great imperialist companies which mo- 
_ nopolized our mines, if we are now on the point of 
__A&rrying out an agrarian reform program which wil 
__“ liquidate the great landowners . . . why should we no 
also liquidate those others who keep on trying to place 

obstacles in the way of the national revolution?” 
Basically what the regime was trying to do was t 
wipe out the nation’s capital. The rich must be don: 
away with even if it meant that all Bolivians (except. 
of course, the new rich of whom Lechin Oquendo hac 
complained) would be poor. Even the Soviet regime: 
had transformed private capitalism into state capitalist: 
and had sought to solve its economic problems not b; 
unlimited issues of bank notes but by capitalizing laboi 
through industrialization. Even the Bolsheviks had real: 
ized that capital, whether private or state-owned, was 
a factor in the well-being of the community and indis- 
pensable for production. In Bolivia, on the other hand, 
when the Communists critized the regime’s lack of plat 
ning the President answered, “Before we can formulate 
an over-all plan we have to destroy the economic powel 
of the great mining companies and feudal landowners.” 


Political objective of the MNR’s economic policy 


That destruction, which was extended to all private 
wealth, had as its primary objective the elimination of 
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the democratic opposition not only as a political but 
eso as an economic factor. The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs admitted as much in a speech he delivered in 
April 1954 at the Municipal Theatre in La Paz. “Liber- 
ilism liquidated conservatism politically,” he said, “but 
not economically. .. . It let the conservatives keep eco- 
nomic power in their hands. This was a great mistake: 
those who retain economic power will one day recover 
volitical power.” 

To prevent the enemies of the “national revolution” 
irom recovering power, to liquidate them economically 
as well as politically, the regime did not hesitate to re- 
duce the nation to greater poverty than it had known 
after any of its three wars with its neighbors. 

The destruction of capital and the absence of even 
the most fundamental legal guarantees naturally dis- 
couraged foreign investments, without which it was 
impossible to increase production or raise the standard 
of living. The regime thought that it could cover up the 
grim reality by talk of a theoretical “Planning Com- 
Mittee” and of projects for diversifying production but 
it was obvious that the achievement of such diversifica- 
tion would in itself require long and patient preparation, 
the building of roads, the acquisition of machinery — 
and above all, capital. 

Such considerations were, of course, less important 
to the regime than the two objectives which its economic 
policy did help it to attain, namely, to keep the MNR 
in power as the magic trick of multiplying banknotes 
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constantly renewed the naive faith of the masses, anc 
to destroy the economy of the opposition, even thougt 
it meant destroying the economy of the entire natior 
at the same time. 


The regime is forced to reverse its policy 


Eventually, on December 20, 1956, President Siles 
Zuazo signed a decree authorizing the monetary stabi- 
lization advised by the United States expert George J. 
Eder. In doing so he was not only admitting the failure 
of the economic policy introduced by the so-called 
“national revolution” but also announcing a complete 
about-face, for the decree re-established free trade, 
eliminated price control and all other forms of economic 
intervention and fixed a single exchange rate of 7.700 
pesos to the dollar, backed by $25,000,000 provided by 
the United States. Thus the MNR Government found 
itself applying liberal measures worthy of Victorian 
England. .. . Yet by that time not even a miracle could 
have resuscitated the national economy which had been 
so ruthlessly destroyed. Direst poverty still holds the 
Bolivian people in its grip and will continue to do so 
for a long time to come. 
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XX 


Bolivia Becomes a 


Totalitarian State 


Currying favor with the masses 


Iv its effort to secure control over every aspect 
of Bolivian life the regime resorted to the usual devices 
for winning popular favor: flattery, deceit, encourage- 
ment of class and race hatred. When the new President 
gave his first ball at the Palacio Quemado on August 6, 
1952 the doors were thrown open to “the people.” The 
newspaper El Diario gave the following description of 
the “unforgettable scene”: “Indians from Potosi, Oruro, 
Tarija, Yungas, etc., dressed in their characteristic cos- 
tumes, were sitting around the hall, glued to their chairs. 
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Many of them had probably never until that moment sat 
on anything but the floor or the open ground. . . . The 
band struck up a bailecito and the President of the 
Republic began to dance, demonstrating the youthful 
enthusiasm of his forty-four years; next he danced a 
cueca and then a taquirari. After that, so many people 
wanted to dance that the great hall of the Palace could 
not hold them.” 

Thus the man in the street began to see himself as 
an intimate of the man who lived in the presidential 
Palace. From that day forward the President was no 
longer “Excellency” but simply Compafero. All parti- 
sans of the “national revolution” likewise became com- 
pafieros, just as the French revolutionaries were “citi- 
zens” and the Bolsheviks “comrades.” 

Employers had to give their workers time off to go 
to soccer games and no deduction could be made from 
their wages when they absented themselves from office 
or factory to take part in the constant parades held to 
dramatize the regime’s “popularity”, even though they 
were at the same time compensated by the Government 


for “demonstrating.” 


Class and race hatred encouraged 


The workers were encouraged to hate the middle 
class, the Indians and mestizos to hate the whites. 
Bolivia, according to the party planners, must become 
an exclusively Indian and mestizo republic. The Indian 
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and mestizo workers and peasants, by nature gentle and 
easy-going, were represented by their “leaders” as de- 
manding the pitiless extermination of the enemies of 
the Government. The La Paz branch of the COB, for 
example, approved a resolution calling upon the Gov- 
ernment to set up “mixed courts, composed of workers 
and peasants, to pass summary judgment and impose 
drastic penalties in all cases of lese patria.” A peasants’ 
agricultural union demanded “not only deportation or 
imprisonment for the enemies of Bolivia but the death 
penalty for all the butchers who have tried to betray the 
working class.” It then ordered its “militants” to “shoot 
the murderous lackeys of the oligarchy without warn- 
ing.” Juan Lechin Oquendo, who in the past had had 
no responsibility for the use of torture and violence as 
instruments of policy, announced that reprisals would 
be taken against the families of “conspirators.” In the 
future, he said, “such conspirators or their dependents 
would have to pay for the harm done to the economy 
of the national revolution by giving up their houses, 
securities, bank deposits or rural property.” 


Government control of all activities 


The Government made no attempt to disguise the 
fact that all labor organizations, whether of peasants, 
workers or white-collar employees, had come under its 
control. On the contrary, it openly proclaimed that 
fact. “Previous governments kept the labor organiza- 
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tions out of politics so that the working class wouldn't 
throw its weight on the side of the opposition,” wrote 
EI Diario on March 21, 1953. “The position of the 
Government of the national revolution is exactly the 
opposite: it needs the proletariat to consolidate its own 
advances and above all to serve as its vigilant guardian.” 
The unions naturally found that the more “energeti- 
cally” they persecuted adversaries of the regime the 
more they themselves were favored. 

The magic word pueblo served as a shield for the 
Government’s every action. Yet who in truth were “the 
people” in whose name the worst excesses of the regime 
were committed? The only forces which actually sup- 
ported the Government were the armed, officially spon- 
sored unions, the armed members of the party, the 
armed workers’ and peasants’ militias and, always hov- 
ering in the background, the “security” police. The 
people themselves lived in silence and fear, wanting no 
part of the officially inspired campaign of violence and 
hatred. Thinking became a crime, unless one thought 
what the Government ordered. There was only one 
truth: the official truth. To make it convincing, a hug¢ 
modern propaganda machine was set up within the 
Secretariat of the Presidency which daily ground out 
honors for the faithful and calumnious attacks on the 
“enemies of Bolivia.” 

The opposition was systematically persecuted and 
destroyed, the democratic parties driven underground. 
When the suggestion was circulated among the exiles 
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that all the democratic parties should unite in a single 
opposition party which would operate strictly within 
the provisions of the law, the official press was out- 
raged, calling it “intolerable and iniquitous” that any- 
one should dare to propose an opposition, however 
law-abiding. In the new Bolivia of the “national revo- 
lution” and “economic independence” there was no need 
for an opposition. The very suggestion was “criminal.” 
In characteristically totalitarian fashion the arts 
were to be made to serve “the objectives of the national 
revolution.” “The artists who served the oligarchy aren’t 
wanted here any more,” said the Secretary of the Presi- 
dency. In imitation of the poetry contests of the medi- 
eval troubadours the Government announced its “first 
revolutionary floral games,” the prize flower being a 
gold replica of the kantuta, the flower of the Incas. 
Even charitable organizations such as the Red Cross 
were nationalized and the women who had unselfishly 
given them long and faithful service were contemptu- 
ously referred to as “old crones.” History too must be 
remade. On April 27, 1954, a decree was issued which 
stated that “the writers of Bolivia’s history had not freely 
and truthfully reflected what actually happened” and 
that it was therefore necessary to “reconstruct the true. 
history of Bolivia.” An official committee was named. 
to “compile the complete documentation of the strug: | 
gles of the Bolivian people for economic emancipation, ' \ 
particularly that struggle which culminated in the revo- ' 
lution of April 9, 1952.” 
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Deification of the “Leader” 


The objective was, of course, the deification of the 
“Leader,” just as in Nazi Germany and Stalinist Russia. 
After the nationalization of the mines the President was 
compared to Christ for having “written the New Testa- 
ment of the fatherland.” Later he was compared to 
Bolivar and called “the New Liberator”. When the land 
reform program was introduced the Indians put his 
picture on their altars in place of the image of Christ, 
“who had only made them promises and had never 
given them land.” A congress of industrial workers, 
aping the followets of Perén in Argentina, proclaimed 
Paz Estenssoro “the first worker_of Bolivia.” Among 
the murals commemorating the revolution there was 
one entitled “The Advent of the Leader” which showed 
him, to quote the newspaper La Nacion, “like God 
among the clouds, watched over by his guardian angel. 
carrying in his right hand the V for Victory and in his 
left a pure white sheet of paper on which to write the 
new decrees that are to be given to the Bolivian people, 
. while the entire American continent and the rest of the 
world look on in admiration.” 

This process of deification reached its climax dur- 
ing a ceremony held at Sucre in June 1954 when sixty 
thousand Indians acclaimed “The Saviour.” The Presi- 
dent of the Supreme Court said on that occasion, “All 
of us who have followed him in his great labor of re- 
demption likewise honor God, who inspired, sustained 
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and gave victory to the revolution of April 9.” The 
President of the Republic himself, paraphrasing a fa- 
mous utterance of Bolivar’s, said, “We have not plowed 
the sea. We have plowed the fertile earth and the harvest 
of the New Bolivia is beginning to sprout.” 


Economic aid from the United States 


The facts, however, told quite another story. “The 
threat of starvation hangs over the people of Bolivia,” 
Paz Estenssoro himself had written to President Eisen- 
hower on October 1, 1953. In response to his appeal 
the United States, which had already purchased more 
tin than it needed in order to help its Latin American 
neighbor, agreed to provide Bolivia with $5,000,000 
in agricultural products and $4,000,000 in Mutual 
Security funds. Other aid was soon forthcoming. The 
Foreign Operations Administration announced on 
April 15, 1954 that it had given more help to Bolivia 
than to any other Latin American country and that in 
the distribution of technical assistance funds Bolivia 
had ranked second, after Brazil. At that same time a 
new agreement was drawn up supplementing an initial 
economic assistance agreement which had been signed 
on November 6, 1953. The new agreement established 
that the Government of Bolivia, after consultation with 
the United States Government, was to work out an in- 
vestment plan. It also stipulated that United States 
Government representatives would have the right to 
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examine and correct accounts and files, inspect acqui- 
sitions and make sure that the funds were spent for the 
' purposes outlined in the agreement. 

The United States was unquestionably acting from 
the highest humanitarian motives when it heeded the 
Bolivian appeal for aid but by giving it to the MNR 
regime rather than to the people direct it only helped 
to keep the party in power. The foodstuffs thus acquired 
by the regime gave it a powerful weapon, for it could 
withhold them from anyone who did not present a party 
card. The result was that people joined the party in 
order not to die of hunger and membership rose to 
nearly two million. The receipt of foodstuffs also en- 
abled the regime to save much-needed foreign exchange 
which it could then use to strengthen its position. “With- 
out United States aid,” the President told Associated 
Press correspondent Richard G. Massock, “my Govern- 
ment would not have survived.” 


The activities of Mr. Holland 


What was more serious was that the enthusiasm 
shown by United States Assistant Secretary of State 
Henry Holland for the “national revolution” and its 
leaders had the effect of bolstering the regime anc 
giving it an appearance of respectability. When Holland 
made his first visit to South America in the autumn of 
1954 he was welcomed in Bolivia as though he were 
a national hero. The day of his arrival was declared a 
holiday and the Mayor of La Paz ordered flags to be 
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flown on public and private buildings. The visitor was 
met at the airport by the President and two cabinet 
Ministers, Juan Lechin Oquendo and the Minister of 
Peasant Affairs. When he stepped out of his plane he 
had himself photographed holding a small Bolivian flag 
with a picture of President Paz Estenssoro in the center. 
On the yellow stripe the President had written, “To 
Henry Holland, in token of the affection which he has 
won among the Bolivian people. Victor Paz Estenssoro, 
28-IX-54.” When the President introduced him to the 
Ministers Holland said in Spanish, “How do you do, 
Compafiero.” Lechin Oquendo was surprised. “How 
quickly you’ve learned to say compafero!” he ex- 
claimed, to which Holland smilingly replied, “I already 
belong to the party!” 

As the President and Mr. Holland drove through 
the streets of La Paz in an open car they were pelted 
with flowers and confetti. Organized groups of workers 
and students cheered them all along their route. Mr. 
Holland then made a speech from the balcony of the 
presidential Palace warmly praising the Government 
of the “national revolution.” 

During his stay in Bolivia Mr. Holland and the 
President toured the eastern part of the country, where 
they continued to receive the acclaim of crowds organ- 
ized in advance to impress the visitor. Together they 
opened the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz highway, hailing 
it as a great achievement of the MNR, whereas in real- 
ity it had been undertaken on the initiative of the For- 
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eign Ministry in 1940 during the administration of 
President Pefiaranda and most of it had been built 
before the party’s accession to power. 
When Henry Holland paid a second visit to Bolivia 
in November 1955 the regime again made elaborate 
preparations to receive him, this time in his dual capac- 
ity as United States Assistant Secretary of State and 
“member of the MNR.” By that time the Mutual Secu- 
rity agreement with the United States had been signed 
and the regime had a new petroleum code ready to show 
him which denationalized the oil industry. To the em- 
barrassment of Bolivian officialdom, there was a mis- 
understanding concerning the time of his arrival and 
when he reached the airport two hours before he was 
expected there was no one on hand to greet him. But 
that, of course, was a small matter. When he reached 
the city he told the press that Bolivia had been the 
recipient of more United States aid than any other Latin 
American country and had been granted a loan of about 
$40,000,000 by the Export-Import Bank. He was then 
received by the COB, whose Executive Secretary wel- 
comed him as a compafiero and handed him a memo- 
randum requesting, among other things, an increase in 
the price paid for tin and aid in the amount of $100,- 
000,000 for the year 1956. The visitor was pleased to 
be addressed by such a “flattering title” and said, “I rise 
to my feet, deeply moved, and thank you in the poor 
Spanish of a Texan.” He then heaped praise on the 


MNR regime. 
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Henry Holland’s third visit to La Paz, when he was 
no longer working for the United States Government, 
revealed the role which he had actually been playing. 
This time he went as attorney for various United States 
oil companies, thus making it plain that when he had 
gone to Bolivia as Under Secretary of State he had not 
been serving the high international aims of the State 
Department but rather his own personal ends. Senator 
Wayne Morse, in fact, expressed concern over the mat- 
ter, as reported in the Congressional Record for July 8, 
1957. 

Holland’s conduct so shocked democratically in- 
clined Bolivians that former President Hertzog sent him 
a letter from his exile in Buenos Aires saying, “Inter- 
vention, Mr. Holland, odious and reprehensible inter- 
vention, is what you have been guilty of in meddling 
in the politics of my country and siding with the terror- 
ist faction which has abolished freedom and destroyed 
our institutions.” That conduct, however, reflected 
more than a personal attitude. In part it reflected a new 
policy of the State Department: that of not only refus- 
ing to criticize but even of helping Latin American 
Governments which were destroying freedom and de- 
mocracy as long as they paid lip service to the anti- 
Communist cause and followed the lead of the United 
States in foreign policy. As the distinguished Chilean 
diplomat Hernan Santa Cruz said at a meeting of the 
Congress of Cultural Freedom on September 17, 1955, 
“Nothing does more to discredit the cause of freedom 
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and disturb the conscience of nations than the compla- 
cent attitude of the true democracies towards tyrannies 
or regimes which stifle freedom but are or claim to be 
anti-Communist.” 


The regime’s hypocritical gestures 


The State Department’s position made it all the 
easier for the Government of the “national revolution” 
to pursue its two-faced policy: in deeds totalitarian 
within its own borders, in words democratic as far as 
foreign relations were concerned. Just before the Tenth 
Inter-American Conference met at Caracas early in 
1954, the COB, to which several cabinet Ministers 
belonged, approved a blatantly anti-United States reso- 
lution. In the preamble it stated that “Yankee imperial- 
ism sought to halt the revolutionary movement of the 
masses so that it could go on exploiting the semi-colo- 
nies” while in the operative paragraphs it resolved “to 
repudiate publicly the interventionist policy of the 1m- 
perialists with regard to Latin America” and “to de- 
nounce John Foster Dulles’ plan of aggression against 
the national liberation movements of the Latin Amet 
can peoples.” This document, which was for internal 
consumption, represented the true attitude of the re 
gime. Yet when the Inter-American Conference W4 
held the Bolivian delegate, conveniently forgetting Paz 
Estenssoro’s statement that “anti-Communism was @ 
negative attitude,” voted in favor of anti-Communist 
resolutions reiterating “the faith of the peoples of Amer 
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ica in the effective exercise of representative democracy” 
(non-existent in Bolivia) and explained that the MNR’s 
acceptance of Communist support in the 1951 elections 
had been dictated by the exigencies of the moment. He 
even stated that it was the Communists who had hanged 
Villarroel’s body from a lamp post in 1946. Similarly, 
when the revolution in Guatemala occurred the Boliv- 
ian Government hastened to establish relations with 
Castillo Armas despite its oft-expressed sympathy for 
the Arbenz regime. In the United Nations the Bolivian 
delegation invariably took its cue from the United 
States. 


The totalitarian reality 


In the case of Bolivia as in that of Argentina, the 
United States made the mistake of thinking that the fall 
of the regime could only bring out-and-out Communism 
in its wake. It closed its eyes to the totalitarian reality 
which stared it in the face and paid heed only to the 
utterances made by the MNR leaders from time to time 
for its consumption. Apparently it forgot that there was 
another alternative, namely, that it could have used its 
great economic power to persuade totalitarian regimes 
to move towards the restoration of representative goy- 
ernment, respect for human rights and freedom of the 


press. Disregard for “the effective exercise of represen- ~ 


tative democracy” was nowhere more evident than in 
Bolivia. For four years there were no elections of any 
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kind, authentic or rigged, for the municipalities or the 
legislative bodies. “While exercising executive power 
we have legislated as well,” the President admitted in 
his address to the MNR’s seventh convention in January 
1956. The Chilean journalist Luis Hernandez Parker 
summed up his impressions of a visit made to La Paz 
at the regime’s invitation in 1954 by saying, “The MNR 
is master of the life and property of every inhabitant of 
’ Bolivia. It can make or break any citizen; it can impose 
fines so great that they reduce a millionaire to beggary: 
by making foreign exchange available for import oper- 
ations it can enable a beggar to move into a palace...” 
The party which wielded such power was organized in 
cells under “political leaders, activist agitators, labor 
union and peasant leaders,” to use the words of an offi- 
cial party publication. Instructions to applicants for 
membership in the party required them to state, in ad- 
dition to name, age and so forth, “serial number of 
weapon owned.” Among the totalitarian procedures 
resorted to by the party was the purge, first applied in 
January 1953 after an attempt by certain elements to 
oust the Communists. Later other members were ex- 
pelled for “acts of provocation” and “doctrinal devia- 
tions.” The press gave their names but did not indicate 
what fate had befallen them. 
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XXI 


The Twenty-fourth 
Hour 


In 1931 Henry Yagoda, chief of the GPU, 
asked Stalin: 

“Would you rather, Comrade Stalin, have peo- 
ple follow you out of conviction or out of fear?” 

“Out of fear,” Stalin replied. 

“Why?” 

“Opinions can change, Comrade Yagoda, but 
terror remains.” 


Techniques of terror perfected 


Terror was used in Bolivia after the revolu- 
tion of December 1943, when the home-grown Gestapo 
not only tortured prisoners in the Pandptico and the 
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Calama Barracks but also committed notorious crimes 
like that of “The Balcony.” After the revolution of 
1952, however, the technique was perfected and the 
mistake of committing spectacular crimes was avoided. 
Terror was now applied more systematically, in ac- 
cordance with scientific procedures. It was no longer 
enough to imprison or exile the adversary himself. His 
home, his family, his belongings, his honor, his intelli- 
- gence must all be attacked. Out of thousands of cases 
that of Roberto Prudencio, Dean of the Faculty of 
Philosophy and Literature at the University of La Paz, 
may be selected as typical. Because he had made pub- 
lic a letter he wrote denouncing the attack on the Uni- 
versity by agents of the Government, he was obliged 
to take refuge in the Chilean Embassy and his house 
was “visited” by the police, who broke furniture, mir- 
rors, the children’s beds, paintings, lamps, doors — 
whatever they came across, with the exception of the 
items they decided to take for themselves. But that was 
not all. With refined sadism, they destroyed the distin- 
guished scholar’s library, his collection of rare books, 
his notes, his teaching material. His daughter Malena, 
horrified, asked the vandals, “Why are you destroying 
all our things?” 
“Because your father wants to destroy the coun- 
try!” was the reply. 
“My father certainly isn’t a member of the MNR!” 
the girl retorted bravely. 
A month later illness took the life of Malena Pru- 
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dencio. Who knows how much the shock of her fa- 
ther’s persecution and of the terrifying scene she had 
witnessed contributed to the breakdown of her health? 


The prisons overflow 


After such “visits” by the police hundreds of peo- 
ple were taken to police stations and prisons all over 
the country. The victims included teachers, journalists, 
white-collar workers, soldiers, laborers, industrialists, 
students, people of every class and social condition. 
The accusation that a man was a “counter-revolution- 
ary,” an “enemy of the people,” an “oligarch,” a “serv- 
ant of the mining interests” or a “lackey of Yankee 
imperialism” was enough to lead to his arrest. For the 
first time in Bolivia’s history men who had no party 
affiliation, who had never had anything to do with poli- 
tics, were persecuted by the regime in power, learning 
too late that even such as they were no longer immune. 
Women, who had traditionally been respected in the 
midst of Bolivia’s worst political upheavals, including 
the Villarroel regime, were now arrested by the hun- _ 
dreds and subjected to humiliation, abuse and torture. 
To name only a few, Wally Andia Ibajiez, Ely V. de 
Mufioz, Blanca Palacios Arias, Maria Pabon de Villa- 
mil, Marta Lucy Bozo Tarifa and Irma de Alarcon 
all spent long months in prison, accused by the La Paz 
police of engaging in seditious activity. 
Generally arrests were made without any explana- 
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tion. Judicial proceedings in the normal sense ceased 
to exist. Only in certain cases were the victims put 
through a formal interrogation and when they were it 
was carried out in the dead of night, under the glare of 
reflectors, and was accompanied by all the well-known 
torture techniques and instruments of the Gestapo and 
the MVD: deprivation of sleep, floggings, boards with 
splinters that buried themselves in the flesh, electric 
‘prods. At the Pandptico the political prisoners were 
guarded by common criminals, the most notorious of 
them a French “trunk murderer” named Le Tonelier. 
Prisoners were held incomunicado for days at a time 
in narrow cells without light, air, beds or sanitary 
facilities. 


The testimony of former prisoners 


Hector Ormachea Zalles, founder of the new uni- 
versity at La Paz and its Rector for twelve years, gave 
details of his imprisonment to representatives of the 
International Red Cross at Santiago on December 1, 
1953, after the University of Chile had succeeded in 
obtaining his release and had brought him to Chile. 
The conditions he reported were similar to those de- 
scribed above. In addition, he told of being deprived 
of food and having nothing to drink but water brought 
to him occasionally from a stagnant pool covered with 
a thick scum in which his fellow prisoners had bathed 
and washed their clothes. 
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Another who was fortunate enough to escape from 
the same hell-hole was José Gamarra Zorilla, a farmer, 
whose release was obtained through the good offices 
of the Papal Nuncio. He described his experiences to 
a number of witnesses at Santiago on October 9, 1953. 
First, the police had ransacked his house and those of 
two of his relatives, taking whatever they wanted and 
destroying the rest. Then they had put him in prison. 
“Naked and freezing,” he said (the time was July, the 
dead of winter in Bolivia), “I sat for more than three 
hours in my cell, hearing the shrill screams of other 
political prisoners who were being tortured. A radio 
was going full blast, playing folk music to drown out 
their cries.” Then he described the tortures to which 
he himself had been subjected, among them the cepo 
(stocks), “the cold treatment” and feigned execution. 
“The peep-hole in the door, the only source of light, 
was covered up so that I would be in continual dark- 
ness. I had to take care of my bodily needs right there 
in my cell. Every two or three days I was given a little 
water and just enough food to keep me alive. . . . For 
fifty-seven days I didn’t see sunlight.” 

General Felipe M. Rivera, former Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army, had a similar story to tell to the 
International Red Cross at Santiago. When homes were 
searched, he said, “it’s the usual thing, if they don’t find 
the person they’re looking for, to take their parents, 
brothers, sisters and even minor children as hostages.” 

There were others whose bodies would always bear 
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the marks of what they had gone through. The former 
cadet Carlos Rivas, for example, was branded on the 
chest with the letters “MNR”, a procedure reminiscent 
of the Nazi practice of tattooing Jews. Juan Pereira 
Fiorilo was shot in the head by a militiaman supposedly 
guarding prisoners at the Police School; he still had 
the bullet lodged in his skull when the Red Cross took 
his testimony. He had been arrested for trying to help 
‘Demetrio Canelas, the imprisoned publisher of the 
newspaper Los Tiempos of Cochabamba. He had been 
thrown along with several others into one of the light- 
less cells called “wardrobes”, eighty centimeters wide 
by two meters long by two meters high. For days at a 
time the prisoners were not allowed to leave the cell 
even to use the toilets. A month later they were finally 
permitted to walk in the prison yard and it was then 
that he was shot, “by accident,” according to the militia- 
man, who insisted that he had simply been cleaning his 
gun. After a trepanning the victim lay close to death 
‘for more than a month. He was allowed to go to Chile 
for a second operation only after the doctor who had 
been treating him threatened to abandon the case, say- 
ing that he himself was unable to do anything further 
for him. Part of the same bullet which hit him mortally 
wounded another prisoner, Guillermo Rioja Ortega, 
an assistant professor at the University of La Paz. His 
widow did not know of his death until the newspapers 
reported it on the following day. In a letter to the Min- 
ister of Government she wrote, “They brought me his 
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body the day before yesterday, all skin and bones, with 
the left arm almost torn from his side... .” 

And what of those who are still in prison? What 
horrors will they have to relate on the day when they 
finally go free? There is General Bernardino Bilbao, 
who was one of the presidential candidates in the elec- 
tions of 1951. He was the symbol of Bolivian heroism 
in the Chaco War, his determined stand at Tarija hav- 
ing saved the country’s oilfields from falling into the 
hands of the Paraguayans. The police broke his jaw 
and his head still bears deep scars from the injuries they 
inflicted. He has been a prisoner in the Pandptico at 
La Paz for years. There is Colonel Rafael Loaiza, who 
was thrown into a cell and left to rot for months on 
end without seeing the light of day. There are General 
Francisco Barrero and Colonel Antonio Ponce, whose 
indomitable courage has only served to provoke their 
tormentors to greater savagery. Then there are those 
who will never be able to describe their experiences 
even if they are set free — Luis Mendoza, the cadet 
Renan Cavero, the university student Sanabria, whom 
torture and repeated mock executions drove to in- 
sanity. 

When the prisoners’ relatives came to the Pandptico 
trying to find out what had happened to them they were 
driven back with tear gas. Mothers, sisters, sweethearts, 
children, who surely had wept their fill long since, were 
made to shed fresh tears as the guards laughed. Even 
priests were no longer allowed inside the prison to ex- 
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ercise their holy office, for it was feared that through 
them the truth might be made known. The only visitors 
allowed were certain foreigners, who fell into one of 
two categories: those who knew in advance what they 
were to say because they had been paid to say it and 
those who naively, albeit sincerely, hoped to discover 
the truth. For these latter visitors a carefully contrived 
farce was staged: prisoners were fattened beforehand, 
’ shaved, given haircuts and clean clothes. When inter- 
rogated by the visitors they had only good to tell of the 
prison and their jailers, for they knew better than to 
try to reveal the truth. 


Concentration camps instituted 


The concentration camp, that other terrorist insti- 
tution so familiar in Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia, 
was unknown in Bolivia before 1952. There was a 
prison island in Lake Titicaca called Coati, where po- 
litical prisoners had been held, but it had never had 
the characteristics of a concentration camp. Such 
camps were established by the “national revolution” in 
the following order: at Corocoro in June 1953; al 
Uncia on October 18, 1953; at Catavi in November 
1953; and at Curahuara de Carangas on June 2, 1954. 
The sites selected were for the most part in the mining 
area, where it was expected that the armed miners 
would strictly guard the inmates and in the event of 
a counter-revolution would undertake to “liquidate” 
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them. But the miners were not long in realizing the 
nature of the distasteful role which their leaders were 
trying to impose on them, and took pity on the pris- 
oners. Instead of tormenting them they brought them 
food. Finally they protested to the Government and as 
a result some of the camps were abolished and many © 
of the prisoners transferred. 

No one has described the camps better than Julian 
V. Montellano, whose background as Vice President 
of the Republic when the MNR ruled through Villa- 
rroel did not save him from falling into disfavor later. 
First he was taken to the Pandptico and then succes- 
sively to the camps at Corocoro and Uncia. He gives 
a straightforward account of his sufferings in a book 
called “Terror and Anguish in the Heart of America,” 
a book which is perhaps the more impressive because 
it presents the unadorned truth without any pretensions 
to literary style. He describes what he saw and particu- 
larly what he experienced. There was the thirst torture, 
even worse in prison than in the burning sands of the 
Chaco because care was taken to leave faucets open 
so that the sound of running water would increase the 
victim’s discomfort. There was the “tamer,” where beat- 
ings alternated with starvation and thirst. There were 
the “divers,” agents provocateurs who mingled with the 
prisoners in their cells. There was the transfer from the 
Pandptico to the High Plateau, fifty men locked into 
one box car, almost suffocating yet stiff with cold. There 
was the camp at Corocoro and finally the compulsory 
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labor camp at Uncia where the one-time Vice President 
had to carry loads of bricks for the construction of a 
training field under the watchful eyes of workers armed 
with rifles and machine-guns. Here again the story was 
one of hunger, thirst, lice, filth. Those who escaped and 
were recaptured suffered additional torments. “I per- 
sonally saw a young man named N. Zapata, who had 
fied from Catavi and whose nails were pulled out with 
a pair of pliers.” 

One who made good his escape was a teacher named 
Angel Tarifa, who fled from Curahuara de Carangas to 
the Chilean frontier. Describing his experiences to an 
audience in Santiago, he told of an earlier attempt to 
escape. “It was in June 1954,” he said. “The details 
had been carefully worked out and we were anxiously 
waiting for an opportunity to present itself when we 
were denounced by a ‘diver.’ The repression was fright- 
ful. The organizers of the attempt were forced to run 
the gauntlet. As they reached the second floor they were 
hurled back down the stairs. Beaten to a pulp, they 
fainted and the camp nurse forced great quantities of 
salt water down their throats. Afterwards they were 
dragged to a cell filled part way up with water where 
they were made to slake their thirst by drinking the 
filthy liquid into which they themselves were vomiting 
and defecating from the force of the blows inflicted on 
them.” He gave the names of the victims, seventeen in 
all. Two others tried to commit suicide by opening their 
veins with a razor but were discovered and kept alive. 
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Later thirty-three of the prisoners fell on their guards 
by surprise and succeeded in escaping in a truck. When 
they came to the western range of the Andes they had 
to abandon the vehicle and proceed on foot. Of all those 
who had made the break, only six reached the Chilean 
frontier. The others either were recaptured or perished 
in the snows. One of the six, Rene Lépez Murillo, de- 
scribed his experiences in detail in a book which he 
called “Bolivia, Cemetery of Freedom.” 

When it became impossible to conceal all the cases 
of attempted escape the Chief of the Department of 
Police Co-ordination gave the newspapers in La Paz 
the following explanation of one of them, that of a 
teacher named Diaz Villamil: “When some of the pris- 
oners escaped from the prison at Catavi, Diaz Villamil 
was recaptured. Naturally the miners were indignant 
because he had abused the trust which they had placed 
in the political prisoners and had shown himself un- 
grateful for the good treatment they had given them. 
... So they gave him a ‘chocolate’, as they call gymnastic 
exercises that are somewhat prolonged. Mr. Diaz Villa- 
mil then cut his veins with a razor blade, intending to 
end his own life. He was immediately given the neces- 
sary medical attention. .. .” 

The Minister of Government, referring to a group 
of young political prisoners who had been arrested on 
November 8, 1953 and later brutally tortured, explained 
to the newspaper El Diario, “When they were arrested 
at El Alto some of them were beaten up, not by the 
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police but by the people of the town. . . .” He main- 
tained that the arrest of adversaries of the regime was 
“beneficial” for them. “When we arrest them we're 
really doing them a favor,” he said, “because we put 
them where they’re safe from the violent reaction of 
the people against the enemies of the country.” 

Within Bolivia the authorities did not deny the ex- 
istence of the concentration camps. In fact, the news- 
papers used the word concentrados in referring to the 
inmates and published partial lists of names, from which 
it could be seen that not only “oligarchs” but also genu- 
ine proletarians were among the victims. One of them 
listed Luis Salas, worker-manager of the Soligno fac- 
tory; Crisdlogo Sanchez, worker-manager of Catavi; 
Julio Cordero, worker-manager of FANASE; etc. The 
press also published certain official documents pertain- 
ing to the camps, such as the certificate signed by the 
Public Health Director of Pacajes Province, Dr. Lino 
Miguel Estenssoro, which read in part: “At the begin- 
ning of July of this year [1953] I was put in charge of 
patients at the Corocoro barracks at the express request 
of the commandant of the concentracién, Lieutenant 
Carlos Riveros, and from then on I have visited the 
concentrados or political prisoners daily... .” 

The compulsory labor system was attested to by 
photostatic copies of some of the relevant documents, 
such as an order of the day issued by the miners’ union 
at the Siglo XX mine, dated January 22, 1954 and 
signed by Ernesto Reyes and Arnolfo Jesis Garcia, 
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Chief and Assistant Chief respectively of the union’s 
police force. That document gave the schedule for the 
day’s labor “in compliance with orders received from 
La Paz.” 

President Paz Estenssoro, when asked by the 
Chilean journalist Raul Aldunate Phillips about the 
concentration camps, replied: “There are a thousand 
political prisoners at Catavi, guarded by the miners 
themselves, and five hundred at Corocoro. They are 
well treated. We have to defend ourselves.” Yet only 
about three months earlier the Bolivian Ambassador to 
the United States had told the Pan American Women’s 
Association in New York that “Bolivia was a sanctuary 
of individual liberty and a haven of safety.” 

Sadistic treatment of political prisoners was not 
limited to La Paz’s great prisons and the concentration 
camps but was a commonplace in the police stations 
throughout the country. There was a police officer at 
Cochabamba, for instance, who took delight in punc- 
turing prisoners’ ear-drums with a sharpened pencil. 
When the Prefect of the Department learned of this 
practice he informed the Government. The torturer was 
relieved of his job, only to be given another post in the 
political police at higher pay. 


International indifference 


Outside Bolivia it has seemed as though no one is 
in the least concerned about the totalitarian procedures 
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adopted in that unhappy country. In vain relatives of 
the victims, representatives of political parties, escapees, 
exiles and women’s committees organized in defiance 
of the law submit their protests in the hope that the out- 
side world will open its eyes to the truth. Whether they 
address themselves to the International Red Cross, the 
United Nations, the Organization of American States, 
the Inter-American Conferences held from time to time, 
or the foreign press, their letters and memoranda all 
seem to find their way into the waste-basket. Lip service 
is paid to the concept of human rights and freedoms in 
one international agreement after another, yet under 
cover of the magic word “non-intervention” dictators 
are allowed to ride roughshod over the law, to make a 
mockery of justice, to destroy civilization itself. 

The Bolivian Government puts on a show for the 
benefit of foreigners, the highlights of which are “social 
justice,” mass parades, lavish welcomes for important 
guests, nationalization of the mines, agrarian reform 
and universal suffrage. These the visitors see and be- 
lieve. As for the police stations, the prisons, the concen- 
tration camps — they are dismissed as fabrications of 
“oligarchs,” “betrayers of the fatherland,” “enemies of 
the people.” 

Another propaganda device is to grant amnesties 
on such occasions as Christmas, Good Friday or the 
President’s birthday. The names of those set free are 
published together with the corresponding decrees. But 
whether the number of those amnestied is large or small 
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their freedom is illusory, for while the regime pretends 
to pardon their “mistakes” and “crimes” it gives them 
no guarantees of any kind. The police state is still in 
power, the same men wield the same instruments of 
terror. The erstwhile prisoners are kept under constant 
surveillance and whenever a “plot” is uncovered the 
police have convenient scapegoats at hand. The fear of 
“house visits,” imprisonment, the concentration camp 
or deportation never ends. What is worse, a man never 
knows when his family may be made to answer for his 
alleged crimes, just as in Soviet Russia relatives are held 
“jointly responsible” with those who flee the country. 

To intensify the atmosphere of uneasiness mass trials 
have been held by so-called courts martial. In Novem- 
ber 1953 more than seven hundred people were so con- 
victed, most of them, fortunately, in absentia. In 
December 1954 a “sensational document” was “dis- 
covered”: a letter to United States Assistant Secretary 
of State Holland “asking that no more food should be 
sent to the Bolivian people.” The “revelation” was used 
to arouse indignation among the people. Holland him- 
self, however, uncovered the fraud when he stated that 
the letter which he had received bore no signatures. 


Terrorism continues 


The fact that Hernan Siles Zuazo, a courageous 
leader and more humane than Paz Estenssoro, now 
occupies the Presidency might seem to justify hope for 
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the restoration of freedom, but the terrorist machine 
has not laid down its arms. The same men are in their 
familiar places, applying the same systems as before. 
On June 19, 1957, Armando Salinas Dorado, a young 
employee of the Cooperative Road Service, was sub- 
jected to torture at Sucre. His arms and legs were burned 
with a red-hot bayonet and he was then thrown from 
a window, suffering a broken back in his fall. He was 
taken to the San Juan de Dios Hospital in a dying 
condition. 

Informers naturally play an important part in the 
somber drama of Bolivia. The spy network covers every- 
thing. To speak freely is to incur a grave risk. The very 
walls seem to have grown ears. Servants appear sud- 
denly, like shadows. The most innocent telephone con- 
versations are recorded. People do not trust even mem- 
bers of their own families. Spies report their every act 
or omission. 

Is it the twenty-fifth hour, when even the coming 
of the Messiah can no longer bring redemption? 

No. It is only the twenty-fourth hour, filled with 
darkness and anguish. After it will come the first hour, 
heralding the dawn.... 
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What Moscow 


Has Won in Bolivia 


Bolivia’s strategic geographical position 


Tue geographical position of Bolivia, a sort of 
American Tibet, has made it difficult for outsiders to 
recognize the totalitarian reality which the Government 
of the “national revolution” strives to disguise. Yet that 
very position gives it a special interest in the eyes of 
the Kremlin planners. (In that connection it might be 
recalled that Hitler, according to Hermann Rauschning, 
said that Bolivia and Argentina were the two Latin 
American countries which interested him the most.) 
At the conference of Latin American Communist Par- 
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ties held in 1944, Dmitri Manuilsky’s proposal to estab- 
lish “an American Vietminh” at the headwaters of the 
Amazon, that is, in Brazilian and Bolivian territory, 
was approved without discussion. In 1950, according 
to confidential information furnished by the British 
Foreign Office to the then Bolivian Government, a ship- 
ment of arms was made from Gdynia to that area as a 
move to implement the plan. Several geographical and 
political factors would make Bolivia an ideal base of 
operations for the Soviets. Geographically these are: 
its central position, giving it common frontiers with five 
other nations (Brazil, Argentina, Paraguay, Chile and 
Peru); its access to three major hydrographic systems 
(the Pacific watershed, the Amazon and the River 
Plate); and its immense High Plateau, 80,000 square 
kilometers in extent, which forms the largest natural 
airfield in the world and is crossed by the major South 
American airlines. If the High Plateau were transformed 
into a military air base its possessors would be masters 
of the continental airways, while its great altitude (more 
than twelve thousand feet above sea level) would render 
it practically impregnable. Important social and politi- 
cal factors are the backward condition of the great mass 
of the people and their MNR indoctrination, making 
them susceptible to Communist ideology. Finally, the 
country’s position makes it an ideal center for the dis- 
semination of Communist propaganda. 

In Latin America the Soviet Union is employing the 
same shrewd Maoist tactics which proved so effective 
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in China. With good reason Secretary of State Dulles 
told the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in January 
1953 that he thought conditions in Latin America could 
be compared to those which had existed in China at the 
time when the Communists had first become active and 
hatred for the United States had become manifest. 

The United States’ back door, as Latin America has 
been called, is open. The oceans no longer guarantee 
invulnerability. Communism, once it has gained control 
of a majority of the labor unions, will be able to paralyze 
mines, factories, railways and airports at will. 


What Moscow has won in Bolivia 


In this sense the Communist objective has been at- 
tained in Bolivia to a greater extent than in any other 
Latin American republic. The Army has been destroyed, 
the workers and peasants are organized in armed mili- 
tias, private property is no longer respected, the insti- 
tutions of democratic government have disappeared, 
the independence of the Judiciary has been abolished, 
the labor unions are indirectly subject to Communist 
control — in short, totalitarianism has already tri- 
umphed. In such circumstances, Communism virtually 
has Bolivia at its command. Strictly speaking, it is not 
in power, for at the present stage it would be overthrown 
if it came into the open; but it has the key to power in 
its hands, which is what it seeks and that is what mat- 
ters to it now. 
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Nothing would please Moscow better than to have 
the tin-producing areas of both Southeast Asia and 
Bolivia under its control, as Drew Pearson wrote when 
he accompanied Henry Holland on the latter’s trip to 
Bolivia in 1954. For that reason, Pearson said, what- 
ever happens in Bolivia is of vital importance to the 
United States. He is right. And Southeast Asia and 
Bolivia are both in the process of being lost at this very 
moment. The United States may “control” the Bolivian 
mines temporarily through the unconditional acquies- 
cence of a Government to which it gives economic and 
moral support. In the event of a conflict with the Soviet 
Union, however, it would be the Communist fifth col- 
umn, trained in sabotage, which would give orders to 
the already armed and militarily organized miners to 
prevent the tin, tungsten and other strategic ores of the 
Bolivian High Plateau from being used to defend de- 
mocracy. If it saw fit, it would blow up the mines “SO 
high that nobody could find the pieces,” as one of the 
FSTMB leaders threatened. That is why Communism 
in Bolivia has followed the line of action which Stalin 
laid down in Tiflis when he said, “What do we need in 
order to win a real victory? We need three things: first, 
arms; seconds, arms; third, more arms.” 

Who knows whether, when the time comes, the 
arms obtained from United States factories and given 
by the Government of the “national revolution” to the 
workers and peasants may not be turned against the 
citizens of the very country which provided them? 
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